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OnE of the most obvious and disquieting features 
of the religion of to-day is its loss of the note of 
certainty. The old religion was clear-cut and 
' positive. There were certain things ‘ most surely 
believed,’ which were proclaimed with absolute 
confidence by the preacher and received with un- 
questioning faith by the hearer. But to-day this 
sense of assurance is greatly weakened, and for 
many people entirely gone. Anything may be 
questioned. There is no body of truth divinely 
certain, no standard of morality which is absolute. 
In such circumstances the task of the preacher 
becomes extraordinarily difficult. It is felt by 
many that no man has the right to speak with 
authority to another. In the general welter of 
uncertainty each man must be held free to form 
his own opinions and follow his own practice un- 
rebuked. Preaching, therefore, tends to become 
apologetic and weakly conciliatory. And at times 
the preacher is seen manifestly groping about for 
some ground of assurance, leaning perhaps for 
support on some recent theory or pronouncement, 
because he finds himself unable to say with con- 
_viction, ‘ We speak that we do know and testify 
that we have seen.’ 


Yet in men’s minds there is an unquenchable 
thirst for certainty. Herein is the pathos of the 
present situation. Men want to be sure, especially 
in regard to vital matters ; for no state of mind is 
“more restless and uneasy than the state of un- 
=. . : : 

Certainty. In order to be rid of it some are ready 
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to make a blind plunge, like Newman, who in sub- 
mission to Rome found a peace which was, he says, 
‘like coming into port after a rough sea.’ To 
most of us that road to certainty is not open. To 
repress questionings, to dethrone reason, to ab- 
dicate our right of private judgment seems too 
heavy a price to pay for mental peace. None the 
less we feel the need for certainty. Without it 
the preacher is doomed to ineffectiveness ; without 
it the Church can never fulfil her mission to the 
world. 


How, then, are we to regain the note of certainty 
which has been lost? How, amid the confusion 
of present-day opinion, can we find sure standing 
ground? How can we, while keeping an open 
mind, while asserting the rights of reason, while 
welcoming every advance of knowledge, yet get 
such a grasp of reality that we can stake our very 
life upon certain truths? This subject is treated 
with admirable lucidity by Professor William Adams 
Brown, Ph.D., D.D., in Pathways to Certainty 
(S.C.M. ; 8s. 6d. net), a book which is full of sound 
reasoning and ripe Christian wisdom, and which 
should prove to many a sure guide to a reasonable 
faith. 

Dr. Adams Brown explains the present uncer- 
tainty as being largely due to a narrow conception 
of certainty. ‘There is more than one kind of 
certainty and more than one way of reaching it. 
There is the certainty reached by science, in the 
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conventional sense of the term, and the certainty 
of common life. The certainty of science is reached 
by means of laboratory experiment from which all 
disturbing factors have been systematically elimin- 
ated and the result of which commands the assent 
of all competent observers. The certainty of 
common life involves personal factors which vary 
in the case of different individuals and which lead 
to correspondingly different conclusions.’ There is 
a side of our life which science cannot chart, but 
where certainty is most important for us—the 
world of our hopes and fears, our aspirations and 
our loyalties. ‘There are persons to be loved and 
promises to be trusted, causes which command 
loyalty and faiths to be embraced.’ In regard to 
all these it is possible to reach certainty, but not 
by the rigid methods of mechanical science. Now 
it is to this side of life that religion belongs, and 
the mistake which is often made is to demand that 
religious truth shall be scientifically demonstrated, 
and to suppose that, failing such demonstration, 
it can never be known for sure. Yet you cannot 
demonstrate in any such way a friend’s faithfulness 
or a woman’s love. No scientist would dream of 
attempting it. Here he must think and act as a 
human being and find some other pathways to 
certainty. And he does find them, as ordinary 
mortals do. So is it with religion, which involves 
personal relations in the highest degree. It is 
possible here to find pathways to certainty such as 
will satisfy a reasonable mind. 


There are four ways of reaching certainty, which 
may be called, for convenience, the way of Author- 
ity, the way of Reasoning, the way of Intuition, 
and the way of Experiment. All these ways have 
been in use since ever human thought began to 
test beliefs. Some have based their certainty upon 
their confidence in the wisdom of those who have 
studied the subject before them. Others have 
used the method of classification and analysis, 
Still others have reached their goal by the poet’s 
method, as in some sudden flash of insight. Others 
have made practice their final test. These 
methods are used by the scientist as well as by the 
religious man, but they are not all equally applicable 
to the same subject. ‘Where we are studying 
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physical phenomena like gravitation or electricity, 
the mathematical methods of exact science are 
appropriate ; where personality is the subject of 
our inquiry other methods are essential. . . . In 
our study of nature the personal equation must be 
eliminated so far as it is possible to do so. In our 
study of persons it has an indispensable contribu- 
tion to make.’? We must bear this in mind, particu- 
larly in the study of religion, in view of the tendency 
to limit trustworthy knowledge to judgments 
which are reached through the methods of exact 
science. 

Of the ways to certainty the easiest and most 
widely used is the way of authority. We believe 
in a righteous, loving God because our parents 
believed in Him, or our teachers, or the friends we 
know best and trust most. There is nothing in 
this to be ashamed of. ‘The fact that through 
many ages men haye believed in God; that the 
company of believers has included thinkers lke 
Augustine, statesmen like Cromwell, and saints 
like Francis ; the further fact that the belief has 
continued in spite of all our advance in knowledge 
and of all the changes in our social environment, 
creates a presumption in favour of the truth of 
the belief which commends it to our respectful 
consideration.’ Authority does not relieve us of 
personal responsibility. We are responsible for 
the choice of the right authority, and we are also 
responsible for the right use of the authority we 
have chosen. There is, however, in our day a wide- 
spread revolt against authority ; but if authority 
be properly understood as the authority of the 
expert speaking within the sphere of his competence 
we all recognize its right to be heard and trusted. 
‘In every science there is a central core of agree- 
ment which represents the consensus of the best 
opinion up-to-date, and we look to the expert to 
tell us what this consensus is and how it bears 
upon the practical questions which we have to 
decide.’ In religion this authority speaks to us 
through the Church and the Bible from its ultimate 
source in Christ. 


Certainty may be reached by the path of intuition, 
“So far as certainty comes to us in our most in- 
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timate and personal relationships, it comes to us 


in this way. How do I know that my friend is 
to be trusted, or that the woman I love is worthy 
of my love? Not because any one has told me 
that it is so, still less because I have weighed the 
arguments on one side or the other. . . . There 
is something in me that goes out to what I find in 
them with an irresistible impulse. I love, I trust, 
with an intuition of faith.’ So do we have irre- 
sistible impulses that certain things are true and 
beautiful and good, utterly to be reverenced and 
worshipped, and it cannot be doubted that these 
intuitions contribute to our knowledge of reality. 
The mystics have erred in seeking to separate 
these intuitions from the general intellectual life 
of man, for to the scientist and the poet also ‘ in- 
tuitions come of truth and beauty that lift them 
up above all that is transient and fleeting into the 
realm of the eternal.’ Intuition is not in conflict 
with authority; the two paths meet to form a 
common highway. Authority adds to the witness 
of intuition the elements of universality and per- 
manence. ‘As authority led us to intuition, so 
intuition points us back to authority. Neither is 
complete without the other. In the union of the 
two we find the most direct and reliable of the 
ways of approach to God.’ 


The third of the possible pathways to certainty 
is reasoning, There have been periods when it 
was held in the highest esteem. The being and 
nature of God were thought to be discoverable by 
reason, and impressive arguments were advanced. 
‘These, if not achieving all that has been claimed 

for them, have not yet lost their weight. ‘ Granting 
‘that we cannot demonstrate the existence of God 
in this way, it is still true that multitudes of highly 
intelligent people have been convinced that of all 
possible explanations of the world that can be 
given that of theism is the most reasonable.’ For 
many to-day this way of reasoning has lost its 
force. The magnitude of the physical world as 
revealed by science and the conditions of life seem 
to make religious faith in God impossible. These 
difficulties may easily be exaggerated, and on the 
other hand it should be noted that ‘there are 
many things about the new universe which modern 
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physics is revealing to us which make it easier and 
not harder to believe in a God who can make a 
difference in human life.’ 


Lastly, there remains the way of experiment, not 
separate from the others but crowning them. ‘ The 
subject of the experiment is man himself as he 
faces the mystery of life or its tragedy. The 
thesis he wishes to establish is that there is a good 
God who is adequate to his need, and the only 
way to do this is to live as if God were what he 
assumes Him to be, and note the results that 
follow. This is what religious men have been 
doing ever since history began, and this is what 
they are doing to-day. The name which we give 
to this practical acceptance of the religious hypo- 
thesis is faith. Faith, in the sense of the acceptance 
of a postulate not admitting of complete logical 
proof, is, to be sure, not confined to religion. Science, 
too, lives by faith—faith in the validity of the 
basic assumptions without which scientific pro- 
cedure in any form would be impossible. But the 
faith of religion differs from the faith of science 
as the conception of God, which is the object of 
religion, differs from the conception of Nature, 
which is the object of science, Faith, in the 
religious sense of the term, has an intimate and 
personal character which the faith of science lacks. 
. .. It means not simply to trust, but to prove 
one’s trust by obedience. The story of religion is 
the story of men who have had faith in this sense, 
and of the transformations which have resulted 
in their lives and in the life of society. It is a 
story of test by experiment,’ 


? 


What value are we to place upon the ‘lay 
attitude to religious problems? The question is 
suggested by an extremely interesting little book, 
Christianity and Common Sense, by Mr. G. F. 
BrapBy (Milford; 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Brapsy has 
written books on English poetry and on Shake- 
speare. Apparently he has no particular phil- 
osophical or critical equipment, but he has turned 
his attention to religion very much as Mr. Middleton 
Murry did, as something with which he has to 
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reckon, and on which he has to make up his mind. 
And he claims that the ordinary educated person 
ought to have a say in the settlement of these 
great questions—not merely the philosopher, the 
theologian, or the critic. Perhaps he would say 
that his voice really ought to be the decisive 
one. 

It is not always recognized that this attitude is 
represented in the Bible. There are two religious 
strains in Scripture, the prophetic or evangelical or 
‘spiritual,’ and the shrewd, sensible, ‘ wise.’ In 
Isaiah or Hosea we recognize the former, with its 
intuitions, its spiritual experiences, its messages. 
In Proverbs and Ecclesiastes and Job we find the 
latter. The Wise Men represent common sense in 
religion. The unbeliever is not so much a sinner 
as a fool. The shrewd, sensible, level-headed man 
is seldom an atheist. The atheist is something of 
an idealist. But the man who deals in facts, and 
is not obfuscated with theories, can hardly escape 
from the conclusion that everything proclaims a 
God. He takes the same attitude to sin. Sin is 
not so much guilt (as the evangelical would say) 
as folly. The man who does not see that certain 
courses lead to ruin is a fool. That is common 
sense, and the ‘ Wisdom literature’ brings this to 
bear on all the problems of life. 


This is very much the attitude Mr. BrapBy 
takes up in his argument. He thinks that there 
are many people who are not indifferent to the 
principles of the Christian faith, but at the same 
time are honestly perplexed and unconvinced 
because of the difficulties in the way, obstinate 
facts about life and Nature which throw doubt on 
the Christian assertions. They would like to 
believe in God and immortality, but they wish to 
preserve their intellectual honesty, and they have 
the impression that only what is capable of 
scientific proof is to be accepted as true. In the 
case of such people Mr. BRapBy makes an appeal 
to that kind of reasoning by which ordinary men 
and women, without much expert knowledge, con- 
duct the affairs of life successfully ; a reasoning 
which faces all the known pros and cons fearlessly. 
He does not suppose that such reasoning is a sub- 
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stitute for spiritual experience, but he claims that 
the application of common sense to the problems 
of religion leads to certain definite conclusions 
which help us both to understand and to accept © 
the main religious facts. 


He begins with the existence and the nature of 
God. We are obliged to infer Him whenever we | 
try to explain the existence either of ourselves or 
of the universe around us. We are obliged to infer © 
Him as a creative Intelligence, working with a 
purpose. You may philosophize this into thin air, 
but when you are done, common sense faces you 
with facts, with the fact of Order, and the fact of 
Beauty, and the fact of Retribution as a law of life, 
and asks you, ‘ How do you account for these things 
apart from an Intelligence?’ After all, it is. an 
ordinary sane and sensible principle that you can 
judge the source of a thing by its nature. If you 
go into a room that is arranged in some kind of 
order, you know that a mind has arranged it. 
There may be things in the room which you don’t 
like—dirt, broken chairs, and all sorts of things— 
but these do not in any way invalidate your con- 
clusion that some one with intelligence has made 
the room what it is. 2 


But what about the dirt and the broken chairs 
and other disagreeable things? In other words, 
what about the facts in the universe that are the 
real difficulties of faith—pain and sin and unequal 
treatment of men? Mr. BrApsy frankly says he 
cannot explain these things fully, nor can any one, 
for the reason that we cannot see the whole of the 
Divine purpose. Purpose is revealed in Nature, 
in history, and in life, but the Plan of God in its 
whole scope is necessarily hidden from our limited 
intelligence. At the same time common sense can 
help to set these difficult facts in their right pro- 
portions, and that is something. It recognizes, 
for example, that the ‘cruelty of Nature’ is an 
overdone phrase. There is very little real cruelty 
in Nature. And moreover, wild animals experience 
pain and pleasure on a much lower scale of intensity 
than we do. Suffering in our case is to a large 
extent mental, and if we were free of that, pain 
would play a far less part in our lives. 
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Again, common sense can accept the hardness of 
life, the weight of sheer indifferent Law on us, the 
inequalities of experience, because it knows that 
achievement (and particularly spiritual achieve- 
ment) is only possible under conditions in which 
right does not necessarily triumph. Mr. BrapBy 
takes an illustration from football. If ‘ good foot- 
ball’ (not only skilful but honest football) always 
won through supernatural interventions in favour 
of the ‘ godly’ side, the whole interest of it as a 
moral discipline would vanish. We may not be able 
to envisage the whole scheme of life, but at any rate 
we can see that life without hardness, without 
suffering, without trial, would not be life at all in 
any worthy sense. It is part of our debt to Brown- 
ing that he has proclaimed this again and again in 
unforgettable words. Mr. BRapBy goes so far as 
to include sin in the plan of God. ‘The facts 
appear to show that the plan, of which the Universe 
is an expression, is based on immutable laws, and 
that sin, sorrow, and suffering are included in it.’ 


We cannot follow the writer into his examination 
of the teaching of Jesus. But we may conclude 
with an indication of how common sense looks at 
the evidence for the resurrection of Christ. Mr, 
Brapsy thinks there are only two possible explana- 
tions of the facts, other than their truth. Either 
there was a ‘hoax,’ or the experiences were hallu- 
cinations. The former is dismissed at once. The 
latter finds in common sense probably its most de- 
vastating critic. The main fact that is ‘as plain 
as a pikestaff’ is that the apostles needed a good 
deal of convincing, and that ultimate conviction 
was preceded by initial doubt. This seems to be 
absolutely fatal to the idea of hallucination. More- 
over, hallucinations. could hardly have taken the 
forms of the appearances of Jesus in the Gospels. 
The disciples would have seen Him in glory, prob- 
ably in the sky, or else in His habit as He had lived 
before their eyes. But in the Gospels they do not 
recognize Him, He is changed, and yet He is 
Himself—a totally unique phenomenon in the way 
of hallucination. 

The conclusion that ordinary sensible men will 
come to on the evidence, if they are prepared to 
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believe in spirit at all, will be (1) that Jesus did 
actually appear to Peter, James, the Apostles, five 
hundred others, and, probably, Mary Magdalene ; 
and (2) that the dominant factor in recognition 
was not His form but His personality. ‘ When He 
died on the Cross, Jesus passed into the world as a 
presence that can be felt and known, invisible yet 
accessible to all who seek Him in spirit and truth. 
After nineteen hundred years He remains a living 
force, a personal influence, an abiding presence, in 
the lives of men.’ 


Modern thought, scientific and philosophic, takes 
little account of the Cross of Christ. In the various 
attempts which are made to interpret the universe, 
this, which to Christian minds is the most sig- 
nificant fact in history, is completely ignored. 
Many, indeed, would be ready to ask in surprise 
what relevance it could have to these discussions. 
Yet, on a moment’s reflection it must appear 
strange that theology should be looked upon as a 
secluded and negligible field, and that even Christian 
philosophers should study the problem of human 
existence without finding a place in their system 
for the Cross, without seeming to consider whether 
there is not to be found in it the master-key to 
the whole problem. 

Stranger still, theologians themselves appear 
content to acquiesce in this. They regard their 
task as consisting either in the intellectual inter- 
pretation of the religious experience of mankind or 
in the historical study of the ideas connected with 
Biblical and historical Christianity. They agree 
with the scientists and philosophers that theirs is 
a field apart. Some, through fear of rationalism, 
would contend that the truth of Christianity lies 
in a Divine confounding of the reason and conscience 
of mankind, a kind of ‘ cutting reason’s throat with 
the knife of revelation.’ In this attitude modern 
theology differs profoundly from the theology of 
medieval and early Christian times. To the great 
Christian thinkers of the past Christ and His Cross 
had cosmic significance. In the most real and 
practical sense they held Him to be the Light of 
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the world, not merely in the sense of giving men 
moral guidance, but as the One whose coming 
enabled reason and conscience to see light and 
order where before there was chaos. According 
to them theology was the queen of the sciences, 
gathering together the broken rays of light from 
all departments of knowledge and labouring to 
show how they all focus on the Cross. 


Whether the incomparably wider fields of modern 
knowledge will one day be surveyed and inter- 
preted to like purpose by some great Christian 
genius only the future will reveal. It would be at 
once a giant’s work and a supreme service to the 
Christian faith. Two very fresh and suggestive 
lectures bearing on this great theme, which were 
delivered before the University of Durham by 
Canon Quick, have been published under the title 
of Philosophy and the Cross (Milford ; 2s. 6d. net). 
In these the Cross is presented, ‘not as the great 
mysterium Christi in which the religious conscious- 
ness may find the fulfilment of its adoration and 
self-abasement, nor as a theological doctrine which 
rationalizes the religious experience of Christendom, 
but rather as an abstract, general law of thought 
and life, which shows its authority and significance 
outside the specifically religious elements in our 
nature and beyond the historical revelation 
enshrined in the Bible and the Church.’ It 
is an attempt to show that Christian truth is 
in the widest sense catholic and has a bearing 
upon all the problems of metaphysics and moral 
philosophy. Ae 

Metaphysics must regard the universe as rational, 
and in a rational universe the ultimate principle 
of order must be single. ‘ If there are two or more 
kinds of order determining different parts of the 
universe, and if those kinds of order are quite irre- 
concilable, and not to be harmonized at all in a 
higher order which includes them, then the total 
result is unintelligible chaos after all, and the 
universe must be called irrational.’ Now the world 
of experience is found to manifest various principles 
of order, any one of which might on inquiry prove 
to be the all-inclusive principle we are in search 
of. Three distinct principles call for discussion, 
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which may, for convenience, be named the mathe- 
matical, the scientific, and the axiological. 


Discussing these in turn, Canon Quick finds that 
the mathematical principle of order leaves no place 
for the idea of right and wrong, or for the notion 
of time, or for the world of real events. In pure 
mathematics there are no real events, and its pro- 
cesses of reasoning are reversible. ‘If, then, the 
rationality of the universe is of the purely mathe- 
matical type, there are many things besides the 
notions of rightness and wrongness which we must 
describe as illusions of the human brain; equally 
illusive are directed time, causation, and all actual 
events, including those which we describe as 
mathematical calculations. In fact, mathematical 
order can only become all-inclusive by describing 
as illusion practically everything that we commonly 
think of as concrete and real.’ The scientific order 
differs from the mathematical in that it takes 
account of the world of real events. But it fails 
because ‘ it includes all events on an equal footing, 
and therefore can give no account of their difference — 
in value. The wildest delusion of insanity is as 
much an event as the deepest inspiration of genius 
or the plainest intuition of common sense ; all 
three are equally explicable in terms of scientific 
law ; all three equally illustrate the scientific order. 
Diseased functionings, just as much as healthy 
activities, exhibit the consistent behaviour of known 
entities, whether in mind or body. And yet, if we 
are not to make nonsense of science itself, we must 
maintain that the carefully trained faculties of 
mind and will, which are the equipment of the 
expert, do in fact reveal the order of the real world 
more truly than the ravings of Bedlam. . . . There 
must be some principle of order and reason mani- 
fested in true insight, and not equally manifested 
in delusion and stupidity.’ 


There remains the third type of order, to which 
Canon Quick gives the name of the axiological. 
He defines it as ‘ any order in which the determining 
principle is expressed by the word “‘ ought” rather 
than by the word ‘“ must,” whether the word 
“must” be used of logical necessity, as in mathe- 
matics, or of invariable sequence, as often in 
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science.’ It is based on value judgments. It 
presupposes an order of reality which is essentially 
true and beautiful and good. When, however, we 
set out to interpret the universe as a rational whole 
whose ultimate, all-embracing order is of this type, 
we are at once met by the grim reality of evil. 
Some, indeed, would explain away this element as 
being in some way an illusion, but the law of truth 
lays upon us the obligation not to colour the grim 
outline of facts with our own ideals and hopes. 
Bertrand Russell says: ‘ Moral considerations are 
the worst enemies of the scientific spirit, and we 
must dismiss them from our minds if we wish to 
arrive at truth.’ But is this really so? ‘ Suppose 
the scientific student seriously dismissed all moral 
considerations from his mind, suppose he recognised 
no moral obligation to be strictly honest, to give 
full weight to some fresh fact which would upset 
his most cherished theory, to be rigidly unselfish 
and impartial in his observation—would the cause 
of truth really be advanced by such moral indiffer- 
ence? Clearly not.’ But this implies a value 
judgment that truth in itself is worth discovering, 
that there is a rationality in things not wholly alien 
from goodness. In like manner we find that ‘ the 
great artist who faithfully submits his soul and 
senses to the world as it is, so that his imagination 
may express for us its meaning, does somehow find 
a value in reality which rewards his quest, and, not 
least, when he makes us feel with him the intoler- 
able pain of good wasted, degraded, or defeating 
itself.’ Somehow we are made to feel that there 
is a worth in pain itself, and that through it the 
good of the whole is promoted. 


What are we to make of these strange contradic- 
tions ? May we find in them ‘an indication that 
the fundamental structure of reality is after all not 
indifferent to the principle of value, that even the 
real evil in the world is or can be made subservient 
to a law of goodness in the whole or in the end’ ? 
The conclusion Canon Quick reaches is that an 
affirmative answer is possible only if the doctrine 
of the Cross, which is the peculiar treasure of the 
Christian religion, is also the key to the true under- 
standing of the universe. ‘ Abstractly stated, the 
doctrine of the Cross stands for the general law 
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that in all experience the higher good is realised 
through the loss or surrender of the lower good 
which is also at its own level real, and that the 
highest is realised only through the surrender of 
earthly life itself.’ 


This appears most clearly in the realm of moral 
action. Self-sacrifice has supreme ethical value, 
and we find that its value is even enhanced through 
failure to achieve its end, as when in attempting 
a rescue the rescuer himself is lost. Yet if we 
allowed ourselves to believe that self-sacrifice is 
vain and accomplishes nothing, the very motive to 
self-sacrifice would be taken away, since the faith 
and hope which inspire it would appear as idle 
dreams. Here we are brought up against an 
inherent contradiction in the moral experience of 
man. ‘On the one hand, as Plato saw, right action 
itself implies and involves the faith that the good 
world, which is its end, can be brought into being 
by its effort. On the other hand, as Plato also 
saw, right action can only be seen in its truest and 
brightest colours, when it is unsuccessful, when it 
seems to serve no end beyond itself.’ To solve the 
problem Plato postulated two worlds, the ideal 
faintly shadowed in the real, but he could not 
bring them into any satisfactory connexion. 
Christian faith finds the solution in the Cross. It 
is the supreme expression of self-sacrifice because 
on the earthly level it represents utter failure, but 
that very failure, because it is the supreme expres- 
sion of the love which is at the inmost heart of 
reality, becomes ‘the supreme instrument of 
Divine power, the means by which good triumphs, 
evil is redeemed, and the spatio-temporal world, 
with all its inherent imperfection as well as its 
unnecessary sins and sorrows, is transmuted so as 
to come within an eternal heavenly order wherein 
both the sacrifice and the triumph of love fulfil 
each other. . Vaguely, yet intensely, the 
Christian feels that he utters more than a con- 
ventional phrase of piety when he says that the 
Cross is in the heart of God. And he knows more 
definitely what he means when he declares that 
the Cross, with all its cost of self-negation, char- 
acterises for ever the soul of every man who wins 
eternal life.’ 
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(ational Contributions fo GiBblical Seience. 


IX. The Contribution of Germany to Systematic Theology and 
the Present Situation. 


By Proressor W. Voutratu, D.D., ERLANGEN. 


I. 


THE number of British theologians is considerable, 
who are glad to acknowledge the debt which they 
owe to Wilhelm Herrmann. No other German 
theologian has had such a stimulating influence 
on them as he. Many came to Marburg to hear 
him, and the friendly contact outlived the war. 
Apart from this personal relationship, what was 
the substantial reason for the influence of his 
theology ? There was, to begin with, a formal 
reason. He knew how to speak of the driest details 
“as one who is serving a living God.’ He had 
the faculty of speaking clearly and definitely of 
that which moved his heart. There was another 
reason which touches the content of his teaching. 
The decisive experience to which Herrmann had so 
great a delight in referring—the simple trust of 
men in one another—corresponded to a spiritual 
quality of life which the man of British birth values 
so highly ; it is something belonging to the con- 
ception of a gentleman. Further, the insistence 
with which he dwelt on personal experience, on 
the inwardness and freedom of faith, appealed 
strongly to the Protestant sentiment which is 
peculiarly at home in Scotland and in the English 
Free Churches. To this has to be added a particular 
understanding of the crises in the communal life 
and of the way they are to be overcome. The 
conception of religion as ‘communion’ fixes 
attention on the decisive points of life, those 
dramatic moments which always have a fascina- 
tion for the British, not only in commercial, political, 
and social life, but also in religion and Christianity. 
The emphasis which he laid on the ethical moment 
in Christian faith also deserves to be mentioned— 
the close connexion between religion and morality, 
which is in accordance with the active character 
of English life and British piety. There one realizes 
and understands the stress which Herrmann was 
wont to lay on conscience; only the awakened 
conscience is ready to give a welcome to religion 
of the Christian stamp. Finally, reference should 


be made to the Christocentric element in Herrmann’s 
teaching, which shows how Jesus as a fact in history 
becomes a present revelation of God, and as such 
the ground of faith. It points out how the majesty 
of this life subdues men, how its benevolence and 
earnestness lift them up so that trust is awakened, 
and how this trust leads to faith in God. Herrmann 
found a bridge across the gulf of time and out of 
the past of accomplished facts reached a realm 
of present binding relationships and associations 
with God. In a suggestive and convincing way he 
succeeded in achieving a union of time and eternity. 
Not so much perhaps in terms of thought and con- 
ception—for he repeatedly revised the general 
outline of his ideas and never succeeded even at the 
end of his life in giving them a definite formulation ; 
but a synthesis of the historical and the supra- 
historical became time and again an actual éxperi- 
ence to his hearers, and this experience seemed to 
correspond to the unique occurrence of revelation. 
Instead of a conceptual dialectic of Christological 
formule there emerged new dramatic worlds of 
experience. That he should have mediated to 
them such experiences in respect of the Person of 
Jesus was the lifelong debt which his friends in 
Great Britain owed to Wilhelm Herrmann. (For 
this and what follows, compare the detailed ex- 


_ position in W. Vollrath’s Theologie der Gegenwart 


in Grossbritannien. Bertelsmann 
1928). 

It was due to this sympathy with Herrmann that 
the theology of Albrecht Ritschl found recognition 
in England. That this was so is stated by Robert 
Mackintosh, who makes use of the well-known 
formula of Augustine: ‘ Ritsilio non crederem, nisi 
me Herrmanni commoveret auctoritas’ (Albrecht 
Ritschl and his School, p. 21). Ritschl found no 
disciples in England, but he nevertheless awakened 
interest which, following on rejection by Orr, led 
to critical appreciation (A. E. Garvie, E. A. Edghill, 
J. K. Mozley). The rugged simplicity of his per- 
sonality, which seemed to admit of no classifica- 
tion, exerted an attractive influence. One was 
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astonished that a man who could deal so unmerci- 
fully with opponents, who despised them and went 
so far as occasionally to caricature them, was yet 
to be found as a preacher of gentleness, patience, 
and humility in the discipleship of Him who passed 
through Gethsemane on to Golgotha. Admiration, 
however, was felt for the sincerity, the courage, and 
the thoroughness with which he investigated and 
taught. A Protestant ‘through and through,’ 
and yet ‘ a Churchman and in his own way extremely 
high ’ (R. Mackintosh). 

To pass from his personality to consider the 
theology of Ritschl: the separation of faith in 
God and knowledge of the world encountered oppo- 
sition, for British theology of all shades holds 
fast to the reasonableness of Christianity. The 
later thesis, also, that the knowledge of God given 
by our faith ends in judgments of value, was not 
accepted. In fact, the distinction between judg- 
ments of being and judgments of value appeared 
to British feeling unreasonable and artificial. The 
statement, further, that a decadence of Christianity 
had set in with the formulation of dogma was 
denied ; in particular it was out of harmony with 
the faith of the Anglican in the presence of the 
Spirit in the Church, and in its history. The 
Fathers did not fight for a Greek philosophical 
conception ; they fought simply with the weapon 
of contemporary philosophy for the eternal truth 
of the triune God and His incarnation in Jesus 
Christ. Objections were also raised to Ritschl’s 
Christology, his doctrine of sin and reconciliation. 
There was, however, appreciation of his protest 
against all extravagance of feeling in the religious 
life, against all familiarity of language in fellow- 
ship with Jesus; none the less it was felt that, 
along with the unhealthy form of it, mysticism 
itself should not be brought into disrepute, so far 
as it was healthy and normal in the sense of ‘ com- 
munion with God.’ On the other hand, the vigor- 
ous emphasizing of the historical character of all 
revelation evoked unanimous approbation. The 
appeal to Jesus Christ as a fact of history was in 
entire harmony with that liking for something 
positive which is characteristic of the Briton. That 
Ritschl from first to last made the idea of the King- 
dom of God the dominating central point of his 
thinking, and along with this regarded the religious 
community as the object of Justification—that 
must be placed to his credit unforgettably as a 
wholesome corrective of the individualizing tendency 
of an extremely self-conscious age. This corre- 
sponded to that sociological discipline of English 
life, in which the individual never obtrudes but 
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knows and comports himself simply as a member 
of a community. 

Ultimately it was the relation of this type of 
theology to its age that evoked interest in England. 
Knowledge of the juncture and condition of affairs, 
an eye open to the existing state of public opinion— 
that is the first thing that is there required of a 
theologian and his teaching. In addition to this 
there is demanded an understanding of the needs 
of the time and a spirit of accommodation to con- 
temporary conditions so as to find an agreement, 
a modus vivendi, without a rigid insistence on 
principles or barren alternatives—in other words, 
a readiness to give an answer to him who asks what 
and why we believe, along with the endeavour to 
come to an understanding. From these points of 
view A. E, Garvie estimated the value of Ritschl’s 
theology ‘as a serious and honest attempt to 
restate the Christian Gospel in the intellectual 
situation of the age; and as such (it) specially 
demands attention in Great Britain.’ Similarly, 
R. Mackintosh recommended it as ‘the imper- 
fect yet powerful, the powerful yet imperfect 
vehicle of a much needed message’ (op. cit. 
p22): 

Ernst Troeltsch, too, came within the purview 
of British theology: ‘so richly equipped, so finely 
toned in spirit, so courageously resolute, dealing 
with Christianity and with modern life and thought 
in a manner worthy of these great things’ (R. S. 
Sleigh, The Sufficiency of Christianity, p. 9). He 
marks the culminating point of that cultural 
theology, which was followed by the great change, 
about which we have still to speak. Everything 
in the way of questions, interests, tendencies, 
methods, that in his time could be termed modern, 
passed through Troeltsch’s spirit and found there 
a meeting-place. He was, in particular, the 
systematic advocate and leader of the (so-called) 
religious-historical school in Germany. For this 
school a scientific theology was possible only on a 
strictly historical basis. It broke the connexion 
of revelation with a particular bit of history for 
which Ritschl had so vigorously contended. Away 
with all limitations! we must look at religion in 
all its breadth in universal history! ‘The idea of 
development was its dogma ; the religious-historical 
development was itself revelation. All religions 
ought to be studied according to the rules of analogy, 
criticism, and correlation. A vigorous practice 
of levelling was the result, with a consequent 
degeneration of the sensitiveness to appreciate 
distinctions. The differences between the great 
religions were no longer seen in sharp relief. The 
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problem of the absoluteness of Christianity appeared 
to be set forth on false presuppositions and to be 
insoluble. One was content with the conclusion 
that Christianity was relatively the highest of all 
religions which so far had appeared on the stage of 
history. The attempt to win from the confused 
state of affairs (Gemengelage) an ethico-dogmatic 
standard of value, so as to get rid of the all-deter- 
mining control of historical research (Historismus) 
to which free play had been given, proved a failure 
or brought no conviction. 

None the less, notice was taken of this conception 
of Troeltsch’s in Great Britain. The above-quoted 
work of a young Scottish theologian, R. S. Sleigh, 
is a penetrating and comprehensive study of 
Troeltsch, such as we in Germany do not possess. 
In friendly fashion, moreover, Baron von Hiigel 
took pains to estimate the worth of the personal 
piety of this German scholar and student of the 
philosophy of religion. At the same time he made 
it clear that Troeltsch in his description of the 
British mode of thinking had never got beyond 
generalizing prepossessions. Troeltsch regarded 
it as represented by Mill and Spencer; he con- 
ceived English and French thinking as ‘ the West 
European mind’ and set over against it what 
he styled with equal abruptness ‘ the German mind,’ 
characterizing the latter as ‘idealistic,’ and de- 
scribing the former as ‘ positivist-utilitarian.’ 
That was a serious error, explicable in part by 
Troeltsch’s propensity for systematizing, and in 
part by the fact that he had never been in England. 
He had overlooked all idealistic thinkers like F. H. 
Bradley, James Ward, R. L. Nettleship, and, above 
all, Bernard Bosanquet and his outstanding con- 
tributions to the philosophy of individuality and 
value. He also failed to recognize the importance 
of the group of Scottish Hegelians, Edward and 
John Caird, T. H. Green, and others, as well as 
their great significance for British intellectual life 
and theology. 

The danger which arose from the thorough- 
going religious-historical way of looking at things 
was that the scholar’s feeling for that which was 
essentially Christian as well as for that which was 
specifically religious was lost. It was accordingly 
a most welcome fact that there went parallel to 
it a religious-psychological orientation of various 
kinds. The home of religious psychology was 
America, but German theologians were not slow 
to take a hand in it, and modified very consider- 
ably the methods which were usual there. Besides 
Karl Girgensohn and Karl Beth, Georg Wobbermin 
deserves especially to be mentioned. For it is 
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due to him, above all, that a boundless reliance om 
psychological methods (ein uferloser Psychologismus),. 
like the similar reliance on history already referred 
to, was not allowed freedom to work mischief.. 
At any rate Wobbermin endeavoured with tireless. 
energy to counteract that danger and to point out 
a way which leads to Christian experience in its 
definitely Christian form, and at the same time 
provides an unobjectionable scientific starting- 
point for systematic theology in the concrete 
relation, Faith-God, which is better than 
Ritschl’s value-judgment or Troeltsch’s a priori. 
Wobbermin’s praiseworthy endeayours became 
the subject of lively discussion, particularly in 
America. 

On the other hand, Rudolf Otto’s analysis of 
religion (The Idea of the Holy) was highly 
esteemed in England, and was received with great 
interest. The translator, John W. Harvey, con- 
tributed very largely to this result. An English 
review actually observed that the translation was 
better than the original, and Otto replied that he 
had nothing to say to the contrary. Harvey, it 
should be mentioned, added to his translation a 
discussion of his own on ‘the expression of the 
numinous in English.’ In a very ingenious way he 
showed how rich the English language is in words. 
which give expression to mysterious things. He 
supported his conclusions by examples which 
show that in life, in poetry, and in piety, the 
rational element is surpassed by one that is irra- 
tional. Through this active participation in Otto’s. 
method the numinous was popularized and became 
a matter of deep interest in Britain. Or, to put it 
otherwise, English thinking, speech, and literature, 
speaking generally, are revealed from the religious 
point of view with the numinous emphasized. 
Thus Otto’s conception, unintentionally no doubt 
but yet significantly, proved to be the key to the 
understanding of the English character. Only at 
one point Otto found no measure of agreement. 
The British theologians objected to the divorce 
of morality from religion regarded as the specific 
sphere of the holy. ‘The Divine must be a moral 
standard or ideal for man, so that the highest 
norm of conduct is... assimilation to God.” 
An understanding of religion was not possible 
without a close association with morality at every 
point. The organic connexion of members that 
can be separated only artificially retains its validity 
as norm. The British brought back the holy into. 
the sphere of the ethical, and will allow only moral 
relations and ethical considerations in the actual 
domain of faith between God and man. 
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Since then no exportation of systematic theology 
from Germany has taken place. For the time being 
it has to do with itself, and is in a state of transition. 
[An essay of my most honoured teacher Gustav 
Krier is to be mentioned here, ‘The Theology 
of Crisis’: Remarks on a Recent Movement in 
German Theology (The Harvard Theological Re- 
view, vol. xix. 3, July 1926).] No particular 
importance is to be attached to the fact that 
occasionally books are still being translated 
into foreign languages or that German theo- 
logians continue to lecture abroad. For through 
undertakings of that kind our neighbours are simply 
gathering information about the present situation. 
In fact, there is nothing at present to learn in 
Germany, only something to see. It is a play 
presented to foreign countries which awakens 
interest and sympathy. Only this meanwhile 
may be definitely stated that the situation in 
Germany is conditioned by its imports, alike from 
the north (Kierkegaard, also Dostoievsky), and 
from the south from Reformed Switzerland (Over- 
beck, Ziindel, Kutter, Barth, Turneyssen, Brunner). 
It would accordingly appear as though at present 
the intellectual balance of exchange in Germany 
is on the wrong side. On the other hand, it should 
be borne in mind that internal theological move- 
ments which were already in progress have been 
advanced by that impulse from without. That is 
true of the study of Luther as well as of a new and 
active interest in Paul, in the message of primitive 
Christianity and of the Bible. In this connexion 
one may simply mention Karl Holl and Scheel, 
E. Hirsch, H. Preuss, and E. Seeberg. It is also 
a surprising fact, how persistently men of high 
standing and independent theological thinkers 
like A. Schlatter, W. Liitgert, and E. Schaeder 
have been ignored or left on one side. Any one 
who is acquainted with them knows that years 
ago the chief objectives of a present-day theology 
were defined by them and had been made the 
starting-point of systematic thinking, namely, 
God, Spirit, and Word. Theology had to do with 
the living God, that is to say, with God, who is 
never an ‘object’ which human skill can deal 
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with as it pleases, but ‘ Spirit ’—with God who 
through His presence in the Spirit creates faith 
and knowledge of Himself. Already in Schaeder’s 
writings the theocentric motive stood alongside the 
pneumatic with a clearness that was all that could 
be desired; indeed, the pneumatic motive was 
equivalent to the theocentric. Both stand for the 
same thing, and with these conclusions we find our- 
selves in the heart of the theological discussions of 
the present day. For this is, in fact, the dominant 
note to-day in the confusion of many voices, the 
cantus firmus in the conflict of the wise : God alone 
is real, and He Himself demonstrates His reality 
by creative act, when and how He wills. That is 
the first positive article of the doctrine in which all 
theologians are at one to-day. But it should be 
noted that this ‘ main point of theology’ was already 
indicated by Schaeder, and a change of orientation 
long ago prepared. 

In particular, the absurd attitude adopted by 
the theology hitherto prevalent was critically 
examined. It was under the spell of the idol of 
freedom from all assumptions and obsessed’ by 
the passion for neutrality. The investigator must 
give no sign that he had any relation to the subject 
or had come to any judgment about it, or had any 
interest in it. To-day on every hand he declares 
himself with the courage of conviction. A decided 
will for expression reveals everywhere a position 
adopted, and becomes a confession of faith; it 
rallies to a flag. One need not speak of politics ; 
even science does not hesitate to bear a testimony. 
Tt, too, has come unawares from an age of cool con- 
sideration and disinterested neutrality to an ‘ hour 
of deep emotions,’ and determines its direction 
by flags, battle-cries, and slogans. Decision, the 
taking of a position, the definition of one’s attitude, 
have become the fashion ; they are the character- 
istic ideas of the time. We have to-day a witness- 
bearing science and a denominational philosophy. 
And all that has come about through the conscious- 
ness that the one-sidedness which emphasizes and 
omits alone is creative. No longer is it Lutherans 
exclusively who insist on the watchword ‘alone’ 
(sola fide) ; that has meantime become the popular 
cry. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wndronicus. 


By Proressor B. W. 


PauL’s Epistle to the Romans has a curious attach- 
ment at the close. Chapter 16 is generally recog- 
nized as an ‘ epistle of commendation’ written on 
behalf of ‘ Phoebe our sister,’ a deaconess of the 
church in Cenchrez, whence Paul is writing, port 
of Corinth for those embarking for the Asian coast. 
To moderns the chapter has deep historic interest 
as an example of this type of early Church corre- 
spondence. In antiquity it had so little, that some 
early copies of Romans dispensed with it altogether, 
while Marcion, compiler of the earliest known 
corpus Paulinum, cut off both chapter 15 and 
chapter 16. 

Additional interest attaches to this letter of com- 
mendation in modern times because of a conjecture 
which ranks among the earliest of nineteenth- 
century higher criticism, and has continued to gain 
in favour in spite of strong and able opposition 
down to the present day. Schulz in 1829 pro- 
pounded the theory that chapter 16, which follows 
the ending ‘The God of peace be with you all. 
Amen,’ and is printed in modern editions after a 
vacant space, is indeed a separate letter, perhaps 
dictated by Paul to Tertius at the same sitting as 
the preceding material addressed to Rome, but 
intended not for Rome but for Ephesus, whither 
Pheebe was betaking herself. 

As an authentic letter of Paul to the church in 
Ephesus, this brief fragment (for its original extent 
is by no means certain) possesses for critics a still 
more specific interest. Ephesus was indeed made 
by Paul the headquarters of his mission work 
in the Greek-speaking world, and became after 
Paul’s death the great battleground of his type of 
teaching against Gnostic and allied heresies. But 
we havenothing else from Paul’s own handaddressed 
to this church, and very meagre references else- 
where to elucidate its history, though Ephesus was 
one of the most important seats of primitive 
Christianity. 

The Epistle which now bears the name ‘ To the 
Ephesians’ was nameless, or bore the superscrip= 
tion ‘To the Laodiceans’ for a large part of the 
second-century church. To moderns it is the most 
dubious of the Pauline Epistles save those to 
Timothy and Titus ; and while there are still many 
of the ablest critics who defend its authenticity, 
scarcely one of these considers the address authentic, 
chiefly because of the entirely general and non- 
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specific nature of the contents. What we should 
expect in a letter of Paul to the Ephesian church is 
just that superabundance of personal greetings and 
specific reference which we find in Pheebe’s letter 
of commendation, whereas the Epistle which since 
the second century has borne the name of Ephesians 
has none at all. Ephesians, if authentic, certainly 
bears a wrong address. 


I. 


Manifestly it would be a matter of great interest 
if new evidence could be adduced beyond that 
urged by the present writer thirty years ago? 
to prove that the Pauline letter of commendation 
of Ro 16 really was intended for the church in 
Ephesus. For, little as it contains beyond a long 
list of greetings to individuals otherwise unknown, 
these very names are of far-reaching significance, 
because they are in many cases accompanied by 
references to Paul’s toils and sufferings, as well as 
to conditions in the church. If Pheebe’s letter of | 
commendation was meant for Ephesus, just that 
obscure period in the history of this centre of Greek 
Christianity which we most long to penetrate will 
be illumined by shafts of light emanating from no 
other than Paul himself. 

A hundred years after the conjecture of Schulz 
comes another quite as revolutionary for the history 
of the church in Ephesus, a conjecture whose 
growing impetus is due largely to Deissmann. It 
ascribes the group of Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment, namely, Philippians, Colossians (Ephesians ?), 
Philemon, to an imprisonment of Paul not men- 
tioned in Acts, an imprisonment at Ephesus. The 
discovery of the so-called Marcionite, or Monarchian, 
Prologues, which speak of Colossians as written 
from Ephesus, where Paul was ‘ already a prisoner,’ 
gave new significance to other references such as 
that of Clement of Rome (A.D. 93) and some of 
Paul’s own (2 Co 1840 1173) to prove Acts incom- 
plete in its account of Paul’s imprisonments. The 
most recent advocate of this view is Professor 
George S. Duncan, in his volume entitled Si. Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry, 1929. Quite naturally he is 
also an advocate of the theory of Schulz on the 
Ephesian destination of Ro 16, where Paul speaks 

1 Bacon, Introduction to New Testament Literature, 
1900, pp. 102-105. 
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of Priscaand Aquila (resident at Ephesus both before 
and after this date) as ‘laying down their necks’ 
for his sake, and shortly after of ‘ Andronicus and 
Junias, my kinsmen (compatriots), and my fellow- 
prisoners.’ 

But we must leave the advocates of the Ephesian 
imprisonment theory to plead their own case, as 
they are abundantly able todo. We are concerned 
only with Ro 16 as a certainly authentic letter of 
Paul probably intended for Ephesus, noting only 
how these two conjectures, a century apart in date, 
tend tosupplement one another by mutual approach, 
while the link appears to be still wanting which 
should cement them in reciprocal support. 

The question we have now to raise is whether 
this ‘ missing link ’ may not be found in Andronicus, 
Paul’s ‘ kinsman and fellow-prisoner,’ whom Paul 
further describes (to our great astonishment) as 
‘notable among the apostles’ and a convert of 
even earlier date than himself ! 

The careful studies of Lightfoot in his article on 
‘Czsar’s Household’ (Philippians, p. 169) have 
been added to by Sanday and Headlam in their 
International Critical Commentary on Romans to 
prove that the list of names in our Epistle are just 
such as might be expected among the slaves and 
freedmen of one of the great imperial establishments 
to be found in the larger cities of the Empire. As 
against the contention for Cesarea Palestinensis 
as place of origin for the Imprisonment Epistles 
the argument has force. It appears to be decisive 
for Sanday and Headlam in their rejection of 
Schulz’s theory. A comparison of the lst with 
those known from Asiatic inscriptions suggests to 
their mind ‘that such a combination of names— 
Greek, Jewish, and Latin—could as a matter of 
fact be found only in the mixed population which 
formed the lower and middle classes of Rome.’ 
It remains to be seen whether just such a com- 
bination could not also be found in the guild of 
freedmen of the imperial household at Ephesus of 
which we have inscriptional evidence. 

It is hardly fair to allege against the Ephesian 
address of the Epistle that ‘it rests on three names 
only out of twenty-six.’ The three names referred 
to are ‘ Prisca and Aquila’ (still in Ephesus in 
t Co 16!*, and again there in 2 Ti 4}%), and 
‘ Epenetus, the first-fruits of Asia.’ 

It is necessary to assume two changes of residence 
in the case of Prisca and Aquila to make possible 
the Roman address of the letter, and one for 
Epenetus. But the real point of Schulz’s argu- 
ment is that out of the group of twenty-six no less 
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with Paul’s work in the East. For the Apostle 
to be able to scrape together the names of twenty- 
six persons in a remote, thus far unvisited, church, 
persons with whom Paul had had relations suffi- 
ciently close to send a greeting, is remarkable 
enough. Still it is admitted that he could thus 
‘lay special stress on all those with whom he was 
acquainted or of whom he had heard.’ But the 
extraordinary, if not incredible, thing is that among 
those twenty-six there should be no less than nine 
with whom Paul’s relations should have been so 
prolonged and intimate that he can call them his 
fellow-workers, his fellow-prisoners, members not 
only of his kindred after the flesh (Jews), but of his 
adoptive home. Paul is saluting not ‘ those with 
whom he was acquainted or of whom he had heard,’ 
but the closest and dearest to him of some house- 
hold of the faith. It is the character of this group 
as related to Paul’s activities, not the mere com- 
bination of names of various type, which carries us 
unerringly to Ephesus. 

In the group two of the foremost names are 
‘ Andronicus and Junias.’ We shall not pause to 
inquire whether the pair are man and wife, like 
Aquila and Prisca, or whether Junias is to be taken 
as masculine. Our interest is with Andronicus, 
whose name, so far as our inquiries have extended, 
is unknown elsewhere to early Christian literature— 
with one exception. In the Gnostic Acts of John, 
a romance of about A.D. 150 whose scene is laid at 
Ephesus, an early convert of the Apostle, in whose 
house John finds an abiding-place, and who figures 
as a leader among the disciples, is called Andronicus. 
The author of the work is not unacquainted with 
Ephesus, and is surely making the most of his 
knowledge of the traditions of that church. Shall 
we call it mere coincidence that he should select 
this name for one of its patrons in apostolic days ? 
Was the romancer’s mind unconsciously influenced 
by the reading of Romans; or was the name 
traditional at Ephesus ? 


Il. 


But if Ro 16 be a letter of Paul’s addressed to 
Ephesus, and the only one, what the Apostle has 
to say of Andronicus carries us far back into the 
pre-Pauline mission field. The gleam of light 
which it sheds into those obscure years of Hellen- 
istic propaganda, carried on by ‘those who were 
scattered abroad in the persecution that arose 
about Stephen,’ men who preached to Jews and 
Gentiles alike ‘as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus and 
Antioch,’ will be of all the more value that Acts 
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reveals them only unwillingly. For Luke takes 
no interest in such unauthorized missions. His 
report concerns the Divinely sanctioned extension 
of the gospel message by Peter and Paul. Andro- 
nicus was ‘ a notable character among the apostles,’ 
his conversion had been even earlier than Paul’s. 
Can we place him otherwise in Acts than among 
these first disseminators of the gospel in the Greek- 
speaking world? For the work of Stephen’s 
adherents was carried on while the Twelve and their 
following remained unmolested in Jerusalem (Ac 8}, 
Gal 11”), esteeming themselves called only to 
an ‘ apostleship of the circumcision ’ (Gal 2’). Not 
until the martyrdom of James, son of Zebedee, and 
the imprisonment of Peter ‘after twelve years’ 
from the Crucifixion had given notice from ‘ the 
Pharisees and Herod’ of final rejection of the 
gospel on Israel’s part did they cease to look upon 
Gentile conversions as a mere salvage from ‘the 
remnant of mankind.’ Their first duty was to 
restore the ‘ ruined tabernacle of David.’ 

Paul worked for ‘fourteen years’ in the region 
of Damascus, ‘ Syria and Cilicia’ without contact 
with ‘ the churches of Judea which were in Christ.’ 
But the Hellenistic Christians who were ‘ scattered 
abroad in the persecution that arose about Stephen ’ 
were in advance even of Paul, and in addition they 
had the enormous advantage of the sea routes 
opening from Czsarea, the natural recourse of every 
Greek ; whereas Paul’s slow progress was overland. 

The only one of these early, Greek-speaking, 
evangelists of whom Acts has a word to tell is 
Philip, first at Samaria, later at Caesarea ; but what 
is imputed to Philip alone rivals the achievements of 
Paul. For it is not the Apostle Philip, still undis- 
turbed in Jerusalem (Ac 8+), of whom Luke reports 
the evangelization of the whole plain of Philistia, 
his convert extending the gospel to Ethiopia itself. 
It is the same ‘ Philip the evangelist’ to whom 
Luke had previously attributed the conversion of 
Samaria ; only in 8640 he has taken up another, 
greatly exaggerated, version of the spread of the 
gospel through Stephen’s successor. 

In the north also, at Antioch, there were ‘ men of 
‘Cyprus and Cyrene,’ perhaps ‘ Lucius of Cyrene’ 
and ‘ Symeon that was called Niger ’ among them, 
whose coming thither antedated Paul’s. Our 
notion of Paul as beginning mission-work among the 
Gentiles is an illusion which Luke himself, to whom 
we owe it, leaves abundant evidence to dispel. 
Paul’s own conception is that he came to the work 
“as one born out of due time,’ after the number of 
appointed apostles had seemed complete. 

What, then, of Ephesus? Was Ephesus the only 
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great port accessible from Czsarea and Antioch to — 
remain untouched by the gospel? That would 
have been strange indeed. In reality Acts gives 
us evidence in two ways that such was not the case. 
First, it is hard to find other reason for Paul’s 
sudden turning aside at Antioch in Pisidia from 
what would seem to have been the goal of his 
second journey through Asia Minor, than informa- 
tion reaching him there from the west that ‘ Christ 
was already named’ in the valleys leading down- 
ward to the coast of the Agean and in Ephesus 
itself. From Ro 157° we know that with Paul it 
was a fixed principle to avoid every appearance 
of ‘building on another man’s foundation.’ In 
Ac 16° we read that Paul and Silas, after having 
passed through the scenes of Paul’s earlier labours 
in ‘ the Phrygo-Galatic region,’ were planning ‘ to 
speak the word in Asia.’ This, however, was 
‘forbidden by the Holy Ghost,’ an expression 
which in the light of Ac 2078 21104 can only mean 
that ‘prophets’ in the Christian assembly at 
Antioch gave utterance ‘ in the Spirit ’ to revelations 
which Paul felt to be fatal to the plan. In the case 
of Agabus, who came down from Judea to Cesarea 
to warn Paul of the dangers awaiting him at Jeru- 
salem, the Apostle refused to be dissuaded. Mere 
dangers would not have dissuaded him at Antioch 
of Pisidia. We know of only one thing that would 
have turned him aside from the strategic point of 
missionary work in Asia, the same which long pre- 
vented his coming to Rome also (Ro 1572). Paul 
would proclaim his message only on virgin soil, 
where ‘ the name of Christ had not been named.’ 
Second, the fact that Ephesus at least (how much 
more of the Province of Asia we know not) had 
already been evangelized when Paul at last came 
thither after a complete circuit of the Aigean, is 
explicitly stated in Ac 1818-19’, although this pre- 
Pauline mission work is so minimized by Luke 
that the reader is apt to gain the impression that it 
was not of long standing and was indeed so inferior 
in character as to be practically negligible. In 
reality the situation resembles that of Philip’s 
coming to Samaria, where he found himself pre- 
ceded by Simon of Gitta, whom the church fathers 
regard as one of the ‘ disciples of John.’ However 
more favourably viewed, the group which has 
Apollos as its centre at Ephesus, and which knew 
only the baptism of John, a baptism not gifted with 
the miraculous endowments of the Spirit, presents 
a certain analogy with the adherents of Simon in 
Samaria. This group came, indeed, into more 
friendly relations with the Pauline church than 
Simon and his followers with the church in Samaria, 
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but we may perhaps allow for a more accommo- 
dating spirit in Prisca and Aquila than in Peter and 
John. 

Whatever the peculiarities of this pre-Pauline 
body in Ephesus, the very fact that it ‘ knew only 
the baptism of John’ is clear evidence of its very 
early date. We must go back many years, back 
to a time when Paul himself was a neophyte, to find 
circles where ‘the things concerning Jesus’ were 
spoken and taught ‘accurately’ without know- 
ledge of any other baptism than that of John. How 
long this Christian brotherhood had maintained its 
seat at Ephesus, and how far it had extended its 
evangelizing conquests up the valley of the Meander 
and toward the Hinterland of Phrygia we can only 
surmise. The abrupt turning away of Paul and 
Silas from their contemplated ‘ speaking the word 
in Asia’ is one of several indications that a non- 
Pauline type of gospel was already known in the 
province of Asia when Paul revisited the churches 
of Galatia shortly after the breach with Peter at 
Antioch. 


Ill. 


If now wereturn to thegroup of friends and fellow- 
workers to whom Paul sends greetings in Ro 16, 
we shall see at once that he does not confine him- 
self to recent acquisitions. The first of all the list 
after Prisca and Aquila, ‘ who for my life laid down 
their own necks,’ is ‘ Epenetus my beloved, who 
is the first-fruits of Asia unto Christ.’ Is Paul 
excluding from the harvest of Christ those converted 
before his own coming to Ephesus? Is he reckon- 
ing in none of those who had been taught accurately 
the things concerning Jesus by Apollos before 
they knew of the baptism of the Spirit ? If not, 
Epenetus must be reckoned among these early 
converts. ‘Mary,’ whose name follows next in 
order, is to us totally unknown. She too may 
belong to this group. She had ‘ bestowed much 
labour’ on the church. Andronicus and Junias 
were fellow-countrymen of Paul’s. Andronicus 
bore the name of that ardent Jew of Alexandria of 
whom Josephus (Ant, xml. iil. 4) relates that he 
successfully championed the cause of the Temple 
at Jerusalem before Ptolemy, against advocates 
of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, the 
debaters staking their lives on the issue. But mere 
coincidence of name is of little service. What Paul 
tells us of this pair is the only element of value to 
our inquiry. 

Andronicus and Junias had been Paul’s ‘ fellow- 
prisoners.’ What this imprisonment can have 
been we know not. Certainly not that at Philippi 
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(Ac 16%). The New Testament affords no clue 
save the mention of frequent imprisonments in 
2 Co 1178, and the intimations of 1 Co 1532 and 
2 Co 18 of certain extreme perils in Ephesus, to us 
unknown, which could have been undergone only 
at the hands of the civil authorities. Clement of 
Rome (ad Cor. v. 6) speaks of seven imprisonments 
of Paul, but gives no authority for his statement. 
We know no more of the circumstances in this 
case than of the laying down of their own necks for 
Paul’s life by Prisca and Aquila, mentioned just 
before. But perhaps it is not unnatural to associate 
the two occasions. 

The pair were also ‘ of note among the pee 

‘apostles ’ meaning those missionaries in the wider 
sense commissioned by the churches as Paul and 
Barnabas had been by the church in Antioch 
(Ac 132 144). In 1 Co 15’? and Ph 2 the title seems 
again to be used in this wider sense. But, strangest 
of all, Paul also notes that the conversion of 
Andronicus and Junias had antedated his own: 
‘ They were also in Christ before me.’ 

The preoccupation of Luke with his two pre- 
eminent heroes of world-evangelization, Peter and 
Paul, results for the uncritical reader of Acts in a 
very disproportioned view of the actual spread of 
the gospel. One could never guess from the story 
of Peter’s mission to Caesarea and conversion there 
of Cornelius and his household that years before 
Philip had already made Czesarea the headquarters 
for his richly successful work of evangelization 
(Ac roh-r118; cf. 84 and 218). Almost equally 
difficult is it to draw from Ac 1818-197 the true 
story of the gospel in Asia. At every one of the 
great centres of Gentile Christianity Peter and Paul 
were only shapers of another’s undertaking. At 
Samaria Peter and John take over the work begun 
by Philip. Peter, as we have seen, usurps entirely 
Philip’s place as founder of the church in Cesarea. 
At Antioch the real founders of the church are lost 
from sight after Barnabas has brought Paul to his 
aid there from Cilicia (Ac 11196), Even Paul 
disappears from Antiochian tradition after the 
advent of Peter. The latter figures alone as church 
founder in the succession lists of the second century. 
And Paul himself, for all his noble ambition to 
avoid ‘building on another’s foundation,’ found 
himself obliged, first at Antioch, then at Ephesus, 
and finally at Rome, to supervene upon others’ 
beginnings, if he were not to exclude himself from 
all the strategic centres. 

The very nature of the ecraag canon (five 
writings transmitted under the name of ‘ John,’ 
four of which are anonymous and stand doctrinally 
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and otherwise at the opposite pole of catholic 
doctrine from the earliest of the group) should be a 
warning to us not to attempt so easy an analysis 
of the development of Christian life and thought 
in Ephesus as the two names Paul and John at 
first suggest. The real history of Christianity at 
this chief centre of the A4gean world includes the 
story of an Apollos before Paul and a Philip of 
Czesarea before even the ‘ John’ of Revelation, to 
say nothing of the dubious ‘ other Johns’ of unex- 
pected character and uncertain attestation. Ephesus 
was a very maelstrom of conflicting currents of 
religious thought both before and after Paul’s 
coming. His three years of disconnected work 
there are characterized both by Acts and in his own 
report as years of conflict with ‘ many adversaries’ ; 
his parting message is a warning against ‘ many 
grievous wolves’ soon to break in, ‘not sparing the 
flock’: a warning not only against these but 
against ‘men speaking perverse things to draw 
away the disciples after them’ who would arise 
out of the midst of the flock itself. If we think of 
Christianity in Asia as principally determined by the 
preaching of Paul we must forget the chief signi- 
ficance of Colossians, written to a church not of 
Paul’s foundation. We must forget even that of 
the Fourth Gospel, which, however unmistakably 
Pauline in some of its coloration, is far less Pauline 
than would be inevitable if its only background 
were such as Acts depicts. One traces in it the 
influence of Apollos, the ‘learned Jew of Alex- 
andria,’ almost as readily as the influence of Paul, 
were not our knowledge of Apollos so restricted. 
On the other hand, the Fourth Evangelist neither 
mentions Paul, nor quotes him, nor traces to him 
the elements of his teaching. This applies not only 
to the Gospel, which might be expected to carry 
its authority back beyond Paul, as is in fact the 
case, but also to the three Epistles, where there 
was surely room for some allusion to the great 
Apostle. 

If, then, we fall back on the only probable 
writing addressed by Paul himself to Ephesus, we 
find, first of all, abundant trace of the ‘many 
adversaries ’ (Ro 1617), Also among the ‘ fellow- 
prisoners ’ and ‘ fellow-workers’ of the Apostle we 
find not a few whose names may well belong to 
the larger history of ‘the churches of Asia.’ 
Epaphras is not among them, doubtless because 
when Phcebe’s letter of commendation was written 
he was at Philippi, or standing at Paul’s side. 
Unless we distinguish unnecessarily between 
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Epaphras and Epaphroditus, this is the ‘ apostle ’ 
of the Philippians soon to accompany Paul on the 
last fateful journey to Jerusalem. Nay, it has 
been conjectured that this beloved ‘ fellow-worker,’ 
of whose well-nigh fatal illness Paul writes so 
feelingly to the Philippians, is the unnamed com- 
panion whose Diary serves Luke as the basis for 
his entire story of Paul’s last journeys, from Philippi 
to Jerusalem and Rome. Conceive him, then, as 
founder of the three churches of the Lycus valley, 
Colosse, Hierapolis and Laodicea, for whose welfare 
he is so deeply concerned in Col 4¥!. It need not 
be assumed, it is not even probable, that these 
churches were of so recent date as to have been 
founded after Paul’s second missionary journey. 
Let it, then, be assumed (to give rein to fancy) that 
the cause of the fateful encounter at Troas, after 
which Paul, together with his new-found ally, 
proceeds to Philippi of Macedonia, lodging there 
with Lydia, a purple-seller from Thyatira (Ac 16°), 
was the disappointment of Epaphras when Paul 
turned away from Asia toward Mysia, and that he 
overtook the Apostle at Troas and became, from 
Troas on, his ‘brother, and fellow-worker, and 
fellow-soldier’ (Ph 2%). Such fancies are indeed 
serviceable only as controlled by criticism in all its 
severity. But without such dreams and imaginings 
historical research has no creative power. Whether 
Epaphras lies concealed under the tantalizing 
‘we’ of Luke’s ‘ travel-document’ or no, we have 
at least a glimpse at things that lie behind our first 
acquaintance with ‘ the churches of Asia.’ 

And side by side with Prisca and Aquila who 
‘laid down their own necks’ for Paul’s life, stands 
Epenetus, ‘the first-fruits of Asia unto Christ.’ 
Andronicus and Junias are also there, Paul’s fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-prisoners. There is much 
reason to locate the unknown imprisonment at 
Ephesus, but who are these old-time Christians 
who shared it with Paul? They were ‘of note 
among the apostles.’ Their Christian career had 
begun even before Paul’s. They must also have 
been ‘of note’ with the Ephesian authorities, else 
they would not have suffered with Paul. Let 
Andronicus stand, then, as type of the things we 
do not know concerning the history of pre-Pauline 
missions to the Gentiles, a vast range of activity 
emanating from the movement which the New 
Testament itself dates back not merely to Jesus 
but to ‘the baptism of John.’ It is a realm of 
which Luke affords only passing glimpses soon 
eclipsed by the brighter rays of idealized apostleship. 
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Literature, 


EDOM. 


Ir is not given to every scholar to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge, but Professor G. 
L. Robinson of Chicago has achieved this high 
satisfaction by his remarkable book entitled The 
Sarcophagus of an Ancient Civilization (Macmillan ; 
$7.50). Itis the story of Edom, told by one who, 
to a complete command of all the relevant material 
embedded in ancient literature and of all the 
information contributed by modern travellers, 
adds an intimate knowledge gained by five long 
visits to that fascinating and not very readily 
accessible land. The writer of this notice well 
remembers the thrill with which he read in the 
“Biblical World, thirty years ago, Dr. Robinson’s 
account of his discovery of the High Place at 
Petra—a thrill which must have been shared by 
every one interested in exploration, archeology, or 
the high places of the Old Testament. Since 
those days Dr. Robinson has four times visited 
Edom, and the result is this beautiful book, of 
which it is not too much to say that, by the range 
and variety of its interest, it holds the reader 
spellbound, 

To the student of the Old Testament Edom cannot 
fail to be of extraordinary interest. The age-long 
feud between Edom and Israel is well known, but 
it is not so well known that Hebrew poetry, both 


early and late, locates some of the ancient seats of 


} 


Jahweh in that land—Seir, Paran, Teman; and 
Dr. Robinson agrees with those who regard the 
scenery and atmosphere of the Book of Job as 
Edomitic—Uz, his home, was in Edom, and is not 
to be sought in the Hauran. The vivid pages of 
this book bring ancient Edom, with its numerous 
caves, temples, tombs, and monuments of every 
kind, back to life again; and the glamour of mystery 
lies about it all. More particularly is Dr. Robinson 
interested in the religion and worship of Edom, 
and he personally ‘examined, measured, photo- 
graphed, and annotated not fewer than twenty of 
the sanctuaries known to exist.’ Incidentally he 
throws light upon the meaning of certain of the 
buildings—conjecturing, for example, that the 
vaulted chambers of the high places, which appear 
to be analogous to those alluded to in Ezk 16, ‘were 
probably intended not only as depositories of idols, 


but were actually employed as places of feasting 


accompanied by prostitution.’ A chapter on 
‘Ancient High Places in the Old Testament’ 


20 


‘gathers up practically all the references to them in 


Biblical literature, and illuminates them by the 
results of his own discoveries and investigations on 
the territory of Edom. The book is enriched by 
chapters on ‘The Geology of Edom’ and ‘The 
Botany of Edom and Moab,’ by Professor A. E, 
Day and Dr. George E. Post respectively. 

It is no disparagement of the other chapters to 
say that the one which most rivets the attention 
is the author’s account of his discovery of the great 
High Place at Petra. ‘In this lofty sanctuary we 
have a most valuable monument of the religious 
practices of antiquity. No other High Place has 
as yet ever been discovered which compares with 
it, either in size, completeness, or situation’; and 
the reader follows with breathless interest’ every 
detail of the long and exhausting climb which was 
crowned by the discovery. ‘ For weeks I had been 
scaling and scouring in vain the mountains of 
Sinai, and the peaks of the Negeb, and Moab, and 
now I had actually found a high place. There was 
no doubt about it.’ 

But there were many other objects little less 
inferior in point of interest to this—notably the 
wonderful Khazneh, which appears to be the 
sepulchre of a prince. Dr. Robinson dates it about 
A.D. 30-40, and gives in the frontispiece a singularly 
beautiful coloured reproduction of it. There are 
over a hundred illustrations of scenery, buildings, 
and monuments, many of them of striking beauty, 
and all of them contributing to the atmosphere 
created by the book. 

It is a book of which author and publishers alike 
have good reason to be proud, as will also be every 
one who is fortunate enough to possess it. It is 
packed full of archeological material of the highest 
importance, and, besides, it is as entrancing as a 
first-rate novel. Indeed, it is a real romance, 
besides being a solid and skilfully presented con- 
tribution to human knowledge; and its format 
is admirable. It is beautifully printed, and its 
large type, fine paper, and lovely illustrations are 
a joy to behold. 


THE EUCHARIST. 


Professor Yngve Brilioth is already known in 
this country as one of the greatest contemporary 
scholars of the Swedish Church, and, next to Arch- 
bishop Séderblom, its most interesting personality. 
He is Professor of Practical Theology and Dean of 
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the Cathedral of Lund. His competent little work 
on ‘The Anglican Revival’ (1925) showed his 
powers of sympathetic understanding of a foreign 
Church. We say without any hesitation that his 
volume, Nattvarden 1 evangeliskt gudstjanstliv, 
published in 1926, and now translated under the 
title Eucharistic Faith and Practice: Evangelical 
and Catholic (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net), is the most 
important book on the Eucharist that has appeared 
for many years. First as to the translation, it has 
been admirably done by the Rey. A. G. Herbert, 
M.A., of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. 
It is not exactly a literal translation of the original. 
In certain parts it has been considerably shortened, 
and some additional notes appear. Those changes 
have been made with the warm approval of Dr. 
Brilioth himself. 

We have here the most complete treatment of 
the subject that exists. The Eucharist is described 
from its most primitive forms, through its medizval 
development to Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin on to 
its present position among Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
the Swedish Church, and so on. 

The value of the book is twofold. First, it is a 
mine of information not easily accessible. Second 
and better, it is fitted to interpret the Christian 
communions to one another. The translator bears 
witness to this when he says: ‘One may hope that 
many will rise from the perusal of this book with 
the conviction that we at least in the Church of 
England have need to study Luther more closely 
and sympathetically than we have done in the 
past.’ 


PURITANISM. 


Rev.C.E. Whiting, D.D.,B.C.L., has been occupied 
for some time in writing a history of Restoration 
Puritanism. He has published a number of the 
extended studies he made with his history in view. 
The studies are in a way all quite independent, yet 
there is a real measure of unity among them as they 
describe Puritan life, thought, controversy, and 
organization from the Restoration to the Revolu- 
tion. The collection of papers is entitled Studies 
in English Puritanism from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, 1660-1688 (S.P.C.K.; 21s. net). Dr. 
Whiting deals with the Act of Uniformity, Pres- 
byterians, and Independents; the Baptists, the 
Quakers, the Minor Sects, Foreign Protestants 
in England, Non-conformist Life in the Towns, 
Dissenter and Anglican, Dissenting Life and In- 
stitutions, The Theological Controversy between 
Church and Dissent, and, lastly, Some By-paths of 
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Puritan Literature. It will thus be seen that 
the author gives good measure and abundant 
variety. Every one of the papers evidences 
exhaustive study and is carefully documented. 


SOME DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 


Professor E. Allison Peers, the author of ‘ Studies 
of the Spanish Mystics,’ has turned into excellent 
English the Book of Exercises for the Spiritual Life, 
written in the year 1500 by Garcia Jiménez de 
Cisneros (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 5s. net). 
Garcia was Abbot of the famous Spanish Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Montserrat at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and was largely responsible 
for the spiritual revival in that monastery about 
the period mentioned. He composed these ‘ exer- 
cises ’ for the use of the community and of the many 
pilgrims who visited the famous Catalonian shrine 
of Our Lady. It is considered by many that 
Ignatius of Loyola drew largely on Garcia for his 
‘spiritual exercises.’ It is worth while having a 
translation of a book which has influenced a great 
saint, and through him many others, and which is 
itself a beautiful manual of devotion that may 
nourish the faith of Protestant and Romanist alike. 


A fascinating study of medieval visions of the | 


other world is contributed by Rev. St. John D. 
Seymour, B.D., Litt.D., M.R.I.A., Archdeacon 
of Cashel, in Irish Visions of the Other-World 
(S.P.C.K.; 6s. net). The book is full of sound 
learning, based on extensive first-hand study, but 
it possesses other sources of interest in its subject- 
matter, and the questions this raises as to the 
sources of medieval eschatology. The savagery 
of some of these Irish Christians reminds us con- 
stantly of Dante, but they had their moments of 
softening. In the Brendan legend, for example, 
Judas Iscariot suffers in two Hells, one hot and 
the other cold. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday he suffers in the upper Hell, which is hot ; 


aie, 


on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday in the lower. — 


But from Saturday evening to Sunday evening, 
from Christmas to Epiphany, at Easter and Pente- 
cost, he has the comparative rest of being chained 
to a rock and buffeted by the waves. This is his 
reward for the good deeds he had done. 

From these old-world visionaries we turn to 
something quite modern in Soul Food: A Golden 
Treasury of Devout Themes for the Quiet Hour, 
edited by H. Pickering (Pickering & Inglis ; 3s. net). 


The book consists of sermons or papers by eminent — 


preachers, some of them deceased, others still 
happily alive. Dr. Adolf Saphir, Dr. A. T. Pierson, 


4 
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and Dr. A. T. Schofield are names familiar to the 
religious public, and there are many others not 
so familiar who are among the contributors to 
this volume. The discourses are all ‘sound’ and 
edifying, and eminently suited to the purpose 
intimated in the title of the volume. 


‘There is nothing that will beat back the tides 
of unbelief and materialism like a great spiritual 
movement throughout Christendom.’ We quote 
from Ancient Fires on Modern Altars, by Bishop 
Adna Wright Leonard (Abingdon Press; $1.50). 
Tn it Bishop Leonard seeks to diagnose the spiritual 


poverty and inefficiency of the Church of to-day, 


{ 


and powerfully calls for a greater note of certainty 
in preaching, and a firmer reassertion of the founda- 
tion truths of the gospel. In the closing chapters 
he describes in detail the method of evangelism 
known as ‘ The Preaching Mission,’ which has been 
found successful in many American churches. It 


is a method which has nothing sensational or 


commercial about it, but appears to be animated 
by sound common sense. It consists of a judi- 
cious combination of public meetings and personal 
evangelism, carefully and prayerfully planned. It 
is certainly a method which merits the considera- 
tion of all who long for a quickening of the spiritual 
life of the Church. 


Education occupies a large place in the thinking 
and writing of Americans, and a great deal of 
experimentation, research, and discussion is going 
on dealing with its various aspects. Nowhere have 
the suggestions implicit in the theories of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel been given a freer development. But 
there are signs that the youthful effervescence of 
the ‘new education’ is beginning to subside. In 
This New Education, by Professor Herman H. 
Horne, Ph.D., of New York University (Abingdon 
Press ; $2.50), it is subjected to some level-headed 
criticism, and its more obvious weaknesses are 


laid bare. Professor Horne is not unsympathetic 


with the modern emphasis on freedom, on the 
‘necessity of preserving and fostering the child’s 
initiative, on the value of the project method, and 
other features of the newer educational method. 
But he puts some shrewd questions, and suggests 
some very sensible qualifications which are not 
often in the minds of the newer educationists. 
_And he has done good service in laying stress on the 
place and function of religion in education. Both 


. 
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critically and positively his book is a valuable 
contribution to an urgent problem. 


The Mystic Will, by Mr. Howard H. Brinton, 
Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin ; 8s. 6d. net), is an illuminat- 
ing study of the philosophy of Jacob Boehme. 
Dr. Rufus Jones in an introductory note says: 
“ At last, after three hundred years, Jacob Boehme 
has found the interpreter who can both understand 
and transmit his vital message.’ This is high 
praise from so eminent an authority on mysticism, 
and it is amply confirmed by a perusal of the book. 
Boehme is here presented in his true historical 
setting, his spiritual ancestry is traced, his difficult 
vocabulary is interpreted, and his abstruse teach- 
ings are lucidly expounded. Dr. Brinton has 
devoted the major part of his book to an ‘ analysis 
of Boehme’s elaborate descriptions of the creative 
act and the corresponding evolutionary process 
from nature to spirit.’ This is an aspect of Boehme’s 
thought which has been neglected hitherto but 
which amply repays study. Dr. Brinton finds that 
Boehme’s interpretation of the universe moves 
along certain lines which have a more or less close 
affinity with some aspects of the thought of to-day, 
as, for example, the mystic philosophy of Bergson 
and Eucken, the organic conception of Nature held 
by Whitehead, and the doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion. Boehme will always remain obscure, and to 
many minds repellent, but it would be difficult to 
over-praise the care and skill with which Dr. 
Brinton has striven to unlock the secrets of his 
thought and to place him in his true rank in the 
history of philosophy. 


The Hibbert Lectures for 1930 have been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen & Unwin (7s. 6d. net). 
They have a fascinating title, The Religion of Man, 
and the author’s name, Rabindranath Tagore, 
awakens eager expectations. But to one reader 
the book proved a disappointment. Long ago, 
quoting with enthusiasm here and there from 
Tagore’s poetry, he was interrupted by James 
Denney growling, ‘ There is no stuff in that, it is 
the merest moonshine’—a charge indignantly 
denied. But that curt judgment has proved rather 
haunting as one read on through the mistiness of 
this opaque and curiously dim book. Here are the 
author’s gracious personality and his intensely 
vivid way of seeing things, and a quaint, often 
almost humorous, reading of this queer world of 
ours and of the story of man’s body and man’s 
soul, and many another admirable quality. And 
yet, happily, the name is a misnomer. For the 
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Religion of Man—what he must have and has— 
is something far more tangible and real and usable 
than this. One rises from this book grateful to 
God for Jesus Christ, and very sure that, if this 
be His greatest rival for the world’s heart, He must 
win. 

There is a vastly interesting appendix reporting 
a discussion between Einstein and Tagore on 
whether truth is independent of our consciousness. 


Lord Rayleigh has written a most interesting 
and informing monograph on Lord Balfour in his 
Relation to Science (Cambridge University Press ; 
2s. 6d. net). It was written originally for an 
obituary notice of Lord Balfour as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and appeared in the ‘ Proceedings.’ 
But it was rightly felt that it would be of interest 
to a wider circle. The memoir is ‘limited to an 
account of his early history and mental develop- 
ment, his scientific and philosophic thought, and 
his administrative work for scientific, industrial, 
and medical research.’ Lord Rayleigh writes with 
intimate personal knowledge of the Balfour family 
and lifelong friendship with Lord Balfour, while 
his eminence as a scientist qualifies him to speak 
of the services which Lord Balfour rendered to 
science and philosophy. This modest book. will 
doubtless take its place as an authoritative record 
of important aspects of the great statesman’s life 
and work, 


The Story of Paul (Cambridge University Press ; 
4s. net), by Mr. Theodore Gerald Soares, is a 
teacher’s manual to be used in conjunction with 
the pupil’s text-book. It is designed for the in- 
struction of boys and girls of junior high school 
age, that is, of thirteen, and is one of a series of 
Constructive Studies belonging to the University 
of Chicago’s Publications in Religious Education. 
The study is built on various sources, including 
the Goodspeed translation of the Pauline text. 
Its aim is so to present the story of Paul that it 
may enter significantly into the pupils’ experience. 
It presupposes a class of boys and girls of no little 
precocity, and a teacher of high religious and 
technical equipment. And the value of the book 
in the teacher’s hands largely depends on whether 
he is in sympathy with the instructional method 
advocated. But it is good to observe how seriously 
the technique of religious education is being studied 
in America, and how truly the psychology of youth 
is being apprehended. A teacher’s guide and plan 
such as this should help to raise teaching to a high 
critical and spiritual level. 


Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed’s translation of | 
the New Testament is well known in America, 
although it does not appear to have had the vogue 
there of Professor James Moffatt’s in this country. - 
It is worthy of a place on our shelves beside Wey- 
mouth’s and Moffatt’s translations; and many 
will be interested to learn that part of it has been 
re-issued in a booklet entitled The Synoptic Gospels 
(Cambridge University Press ; 2s. 3d. net). While 
most people will continue to prefer the English 
Version for devotional purposes, they will find new 
meaning and force in the sacred text through the 
use of a modern translation such as this. But 
modernity is apt at times to be carried too far ; 
and surely Professor Goodspeed provides an in- 
stance in point in abandoning the second person 
singular in address to the Deity: ‘Our Father in 
heaven, Your name be revered! Your Kingdom 
come !’ 


We welcome the new volume of The Christian 
World Pulpit. It contains the weekly parts that 
appeared between July and December 1930 
(Volume 118: The Christian World, Ltd.). It is 
excellent value for the price—y7s. 6d. There are 
one hundred and thirty-five contributors and they — 
represent the best thought in all the Churches. 
Our impression, however, is that there are fewer : 
Church of England names than usual. The follow- 
ing have contributed more than two sermons : 
Canon R. J. Campbell, M.A.,D.D.; Rev. A. Herbert 
Gray, M.A., D.D.; Rev. "Harry Ingham, D.D. ; 


Rev, A. A. Lee 7 and Rev. Frederic C. Spurr. q 


A volume of sermons by the late Rev. James 
Heron, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
General Assembly’s College, Belfast, has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. James Clarke & Co., the choice 
of the sermons being made by Dr. Heron’s family 
from a large collection of MSS. The title is A Large 
Place (6s. net). Most of these sermons were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Heron during the years of his pastorate 
before he was called to the Chair at Belfast. For . 
the most part they are undated, but where dates 
have to be inserted, to make references clear, they 
are round about 1900. Yet these earnest scholarly 
sermons can be read with profit. One—‘ A 
Idyll’—was given in shortened form in ‘ The 
Christian Year’ last month. 


An account of the 1930 Church Missionary 
Society Congress has been written by one of the 
delegates, Miss Constance E. Padwick, of the 
Literature Centre in Cairo. It is published by the 
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C.M.S. with the title The Land of Behest (paper 
boards ; 1s. 6d.). Miss Padwick, with her imagina- 
tive mind and practised pen, does not plunge us in 
medias res, but sets this Congress of seventeen 
hundred delegates—many of them missionary 
bishops representing Africa, India, China, Japan, 
and the Muslim world—in the light of the beginnings 
of the C.M.S. A small group of about twelve men 
began to meet weekly in 1783 in the vestry parlour 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, London, to 
discuss practical questions of personal and pastoral 
life. These twelve evangelicals asked themselves, 
“what methods they could use to promote the 
knowledge of the gospel among the heathen.’ 
They took as their province ‘ Africa and the East.’ 
One of the relics guarded by the C.M.S. in London 
is the eighteenth-century teapot round which 
these men gathered week by week. Their host 
was Robert Cecil, the minister of St. John’s Chapel. 
* This free and generous spirit,’ says Miss Padwick, 
- * was one flame of devotion to Jesus Christ.’ 

The delegates to the 1930 C.M.S. Conference 
stressed the need for women missionaries. Mr. 
Wigram, an Indian delegate, says: ‘We ought to 
strain every nerve to get out strong women rein- 
forcements who shall multiply themselves an 
hundredfold, and in ways undreamt of, through the 
young womanhood of the Indian Church. Never 
had the Church such an opportunity before, never 
will it have such an opportunity again for getting 
right home to the heart of India.’ 


The Unity of the Trinity (Epworth Press; 2s. 
net), by the Rev. E. Judson Page, A.R.C.Sc., 
seeks to answer the question, Does the theology 
of the Greek post-Nicene Fathers adequately re- 
present the Pauline and Johannine Theology and 
the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
on the problem of the Unity of the Trinity? The 
answer is in the negative. For the Nicene postu- 
late: ‘The Son is of one Substance with the 
Father,’ the writer, would substitute, ‘The Son is 
of one Life with the Father.’ And he avers that 
with the postulate of ‘ Life’ the problem of unity 
may be solved, whereas ‘the Nicene postulate 
of unity of substance, or Being, has vitiated the 
thought and life of all the centuries since.’ The 
booklet takes its stand on Biblical orthodoxy, and 
finds warrant for Trinitarian Unity in the words of 
Christ, It shows considerable power in exposition, 
but also a tendency to extreme statement. 


The Heritage of the Spiritual ‘ Keep’ is the curious 
title of a book by Mr. J, Bonar, and published by 


: 
: 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at $2.00. The aim of the 
writer is to show us how we can preserve the spiritual 
heritage that has been handed down to us in the 
words and lives of the saints, and especially of our 
Lord. He has many suggestions to make about 
Church life, Church unity, about councils of 
churches, and about more distinctly spiritual 
means of ‘ keeping ’ and handing on what is precious 
in our religious tradition. What he says is quite 
sensible, and much of his discussion is of real value 
apart from its earnest plea for religious loyalty. 


Outline Studies in Philippians, by the Rev. 
Henry E. Anderson (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
3s. 6d. net), is fitly described in the sub-title as 
“A Missionary’s Notes on a Missionary’s Letter.’ 
The writer has been a missionary in China, and he 
draws from his experiences there a number of 
apt illustrations which make his book uncommonly 
readable, though perhaps somewhat diffuse if 
judged as a commentary. A number of suggestive 
outlines are given of the teaching of the Epistle, 
and while for the serious student of the text there 
is little in the way of exegesis, the hard driven 
preacher will find a considerable amount of inter- 
esting sermon material. 


The Rev. W. Graham Scroggie, D.D., has written 
a thoroughly useful little volume on the First Book 
of The Psalms (Marshall, Morgan, & Scott ; 3s. 6d. 
net). It will be particularly useful to those who 
seek for devotional stimulus rather than for light 
on the manifold critical problems raised by the 
Psalter. Not that these are neglected. An intro- 
ductory section deals with the nature of Hebrew 
poetry, the authorship and age of the psalms, 
the superscriptions, the imaginative, historical, 
ethical, religious, and theological elements in the 
Psalter, etc. The spirit of the discussion inclines 
to be conservative, but for the purposes of this 
book that matters little, and the writer is sufficiently 
well informed of the views with which he disagrees. 
The book is what it claims to be—a devotional 
study, resting upon sympathetic exposition of the 
psalms themselves: and the point is usually 
driven home by an apt story, appended to the 
exposition. It can be cordially commended to 
those who seek to nourish their devotional life 
on the most famous of all hymn-books. 


In the compass of one hundred and five pages 
Dr. Isidore Epstein has contrived to give a vivid 
picture of Jewish society in North Africa in the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth century. His 
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account is based on The Responsa of Rabbi Simon 
B. Zemah Duran (Milford ; 6s. net), which were for 
the most part written in reply to questions, ritual 
and other, which had been put to Duran, the Chief 
Rabbi, by various correspondents. Many pro- 
blems arose through the influx, under stress of 
persecution, of the Spanish Jews to the Barbary 
States, where the Jews were on a much lower level 
of culture: and in a difficult situation Duran, who 
was at once learned and practical, gentle and firm, 
exercised a great and beneficent influence. Dr. 
Epstein, by his skilful combination of facts 
scattered over the ‘ Responsa,’ succeeds in reveal- 
ing many aspects of the life of an interesting and 
too little known period. It will be news to many 
that among the Spanish Jews of that time a plurality 
of wives was quite common, especially in the case 
of the wife’s sterility. 


The Rey. W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario, 
has long been known as a powerful preacher and 
as one of the ablest interpreters of the Bible, and 
especially of the Old Testament. By his ‘ Philippian 
Gospel,’ ‘ Prophetic Ideas and Ideals,’ and many 
other books, he has skilfully mediated the modern 
view of the Bible to multitudes of readers and 
successive generations of students. But his 
interests have never been confined to Biblical and 
theological questions ; he has always been a student 
of French literature ; and part of the fruit of these 
studies is presented in his new volume on Voltaire 
the Crusader (Ryerson Press, Toronto; 50 cents). 
The judicial bent of Dr. Jordan’s mind makes him 
an ideal interpreter of Voltaire. That great arch- 
sceptic had many faults, and it is very easy to do 
him less than justice. Dr. Jordan is by no means 
blind to the less worthy sides of his character, but 
he recognizes in him a doughty champion of religious 
toleration who hated alike fanaticism and cruelty. 
Wielding a singularly lucid style, and master as he 
was of wit and sarcasm, he hurled his shafts at a 
Church which deserved much of the mockery with 
which he riddled it, and Voltaire’s criticism did 
much to replace sham by reality, or at any rate to 
expose the sham that passed for reality. 

The book presents Voltaire as poet, romancer, 
and historian, and gives brief sketches of his more 
important works. It is interesting to an age 
which has learned to appreciate expository preaching 
to find Voltaire denouncing the custom of preaching 
on a text as a bad one. ‘To speak a long time 
on a quotation of a line or two, to weary oneself 
in disposing all one’s discourse on this line, such 
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work seems a play little worthy of the seriousness 
of the ministry. The text becomes a kind of 
motto or rather enigma that the discourse unfolds.’ 
Though no saint, Voltaire was one of the foremost 
of those who helped to create the tolerant atmo- 
sphere in which we are free to conduct our religious 
discussions to-day. As Dr. Jordan happily puts 
it, ‘We have so much “toleration”? now that we 
may give way to indifference, and fail to understand 
this man’s life-long crusade in its favour, and forget 
that, rightly understood, the religious liberty for 
which he fought is the essential condition of .the 
highest civilization and the noblest spiritual life.’ 


A Kingdom That Cannot Be Shaken, by the Rev. 
B. B. Smyth, M.A. (Skeffington; 2s. net), is a 
devout and suggestive study of the teaching of 
Jesus about the Kingdom of God. Much has been 
written on this subject, but Mr. Smyth pursues a 
path of his own. He does not launch out into 
theological discussions, but he keeps very close 
to the Gospels and seeks to show the plain path 
to a full Christian faith. It is a book which brings 
the thoughtful reader face to face with Jesus and 
persuasively commends Him as at once the perfect 
human ideal and the Divine Saviour. 


Sponsored in a preface by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
the Rev. William Rayner Williams, M.A., has 
written a book on Fact and Faith in the Buble 
(S.P.C.K.; paper 2s. 6d., cloth 3s. 6d. net), ‘in 
the hope of giving back the Bible to some who 
seem to have lost it, and of restoring its truth for 
those who have doubted whether truth remains 
in it.’ The writer does not go through the Bible 
book by book; he deals with its larger issues, such 
as ‘ Progressive Revelation,’ ‘ History in an Ancient 
Mode,’ ‘The Prophets and the People,’ ‘The 
Prophets and the Christ,’ ‘Christ in the Faith of 
the New Testament,’ etc. He grapples not only 
sympathetically but successfully with the difficulties 
felt by the man who has been trained in traditional- 
ism. He shows conclusively that the permanent 
values of the Bible are religious values, which are 
not in the least shaken by its necessarily immature 
science. 

Both Testaments are dealt with, and in the treat- 
ment of both there is much wise counsel. Espe- 
cially good is the chapter on the Fourth Gospel, 
which Mr. Williams skilfully shows to be in no way 
out of harmony with the teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The substitution of ‘Crowned King’ 
as the approximately modern equivalent of 
‘Messiah’ is a happy suggestion. The ‘ Logia’ 
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and Q are regarded as independent documents. 
The writer, while careful not to offend readers 
whom it is his aim to conciliate, conducts the 
discussion on frankly modern lines: the story of 
Elijah, for example, ‘includes a powerful ad- 
mixture of legendary matter.’ The book is well 
calculated to fulfil the writer’s aim. The one 
criticism that we make affects the almost complete 
absence of Biblical references. We are not told, 
for example on p. 55, where the story of Josiah’s 
reformation is to be found; while the important 
verse about the ‘two mules’ burden of earth’ is 
simply referred to the Second Book of Kings. 
Again, in the discussion of vicarious suffering we 
are simply told that the verse, ‘No man can by 
any means redeem his brother’ (which, by the 
way, should really be, ‘ Surely no man can by any 
means redeem himself’ (Ps 49"), and has nothing 
to do with vicarious suffering), occurs ‘ elsewhere.’ 
In a book designed to promote the study of the 
Bible, such omissions are distinctly unfortunate. 


Dr. Shaw, the Professor of Old Testament 
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Theology in Tokyo, has been granted his D.D. by 
Oxford University for certain studies which are 
now published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
under the title Enlightenment and Salvation (7s. 6d. 
net). Peer as far back as you may in human 
history, you find man fretted by a spiritual rest- 
lessness and sense of need, and elaborating methods 
whereby those can be met and satisfied. What he 
needs are salvation and enlightenment ; and the 
great historic religions are the attempts of the 
human spirit to feel after that and find it. And 
there you have the plan of Dr. Shaw’s book. A 
little sketch of Animism and Shintoism as, in some 
sense, representative of primitive religion, a hurried 
treatment of early Indian ideals, very perfunctory 
in their development in the modern world, and he 
settles down to his real task, What is salvation, and 
what is enlightenment, according to Buddhism, 
Christianity, Muhammadanism, and Confucianism ? 
These are penetrative and sympathetic studies, 
skilfully saying much in little compass, and 
very handy to have side by side within a single 
volume. 


Moral Droblems of Tozday. 


x. 
Patriotism. 


By H, G, R. Setton, M.A., THE University, St. ANDREWS. 


Ir was inevitable that a convulsion so vast and so 
nearly universal as the War of 1914 to 1918 should 
produce an unsettlement not only in political affairs 
but also in those activities of the mind which 
would seem often to be as much an effect as a cause 
of political events. The disturbing effect of the 
War, so visible in the spheres of religion, morality, 
and economics, has had its influence on the manner 
in which men view their relations with the State, 
and it is clear that among a not inconsiderable 
number of people much uncertainty is felt as to 
the claims that patriotism. may have on the loyalty 
and service of the individual. 

An interesting and at first sight rather strange 
fact in post-war Europe is the different manner in 
which the experience of the last seventeen years 
has affected men’s attitude to the State and the 
claims of the State. In a number of countries 
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there has undoubtedly been, since 1918, an increase 
in the strength of patriotic sentiment, so great 
that it must be recognized as an element of inter- 
national danger. The perhaps excessive and cer- 
tainly uncompromising nature of the nationalistic 
sentiments expressed by the vast majority of the 
people in some continental States has been one of 
the chief sources of difficulty in the diplomatic 
history of the post-war years. When we come to 
inquire more closely into this problem, we find 
that the countries in which patriotic sentiment 
may, with some justice, be held to have exceeded 
its safe limits are either new countries, such as 
the so-called ‘succession states,’ in which an 
inflated patriotism may be compared to the tire- 
some but natural ‘ growing pains’ experienced by 
the human body, or countries rising to a position 
of power not previously experienced in their 
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history, and consequently liable to indulge in 
rather violent expressions of patriotic fervour, 
partly as the result of the newness of their political 
situation, and partly owing to a perhaps uncon- 
scious realization of the psychological value of such 
outbursts. 

But while the general effect of the War in 
Europe has been to produce an increase of patriotic 
fervour in many nations, it has had a precisely 
contrary effect on a smaller but not inconsiderable 
number of people. So impressed have these been 
by the War and the years that followed the War, 
that their attitude towards the very idea of patriot- 
ism has become profoundly critical. Arguing on 
the assumption that the War was the outcome of 
the patriotic feelings entertained by the nations 
that participated in that struggle, they have come 
to ask themselves whether, in view of the magni- 
tude of the catastrophe of 1914, patriotism must 
not be condemned as an emotion that produces 
more harm than good, and whether the age-long 
tradition that a man owes love and service to his 
country must not be abandoned in deference to 
the ideal of the universal brotherhood of Mankind 
and to a subordination of national to international 
interests. 

It is not unworthy of notice that these sentiments 
are to be found expressed most widely in countries 
which have for long been accustomed to consider 
themselves comparatively free from the more 
urgent dangers of foreign aggression, and that 
those peoples against whom the reproach of 
bellicose nationalism is made are the ones exposed 
to military dangers whose ever-present seriousness 
must naturally disincline them to indulge in what 
seems to them to be the luxury of pacificistic 
idealism. And here we undoubtedly are faced by 
the reason why it appears all but impossible for 
the advocates of disarmament in Britain and 
America to understand the causes which impel 
continental governments to receive their advances 
with hesitation. 

We are, however, faced by the fact that the 
magnitude of the suffering produced by the last 
war has so impressed a number of thoughtful 
people, particularly in this country, that, for perhaps 
the first time in the modern history of Europe, 
there is a distinct tendency in some circles to 
suggest that patriotism in its morally accepted 
sense, that is, the ready willingness to serve the 
interests of one’s own country at the expense, if 
need be, of the interests of other communities, may 
not only be more productive of harm than good 
both to the individual and to the community, but 
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may be actually contrary to the principles of 
Christian morality. If unselfishness and self- 
sacrifice are virtues demanded of the individual 
Christian, may not these virtues also be required 
of those nations which are, it is suggested, only 
aggregates of individuals, and so subject to the 
moral laws that bind men in their relation with 
one another? Why should international morality 
be on a more selfish plane than that of the in- 
dividual? May it not be time, it is asked, for 
loyalty to the group to be subordinated to loyalty 
to the whole Human Brotherhood? The pagan 
philosopher who saw in the City of God a finer ideal 
than that of his own City of Cecrops may be held 
to have pointed the way to a transcending of 
national and racial distinctions under the all- 
embracing unity of the Christian Fellowship in 
which there is neither Gentile nor Jew, neither 
bond nor free. 

Now the first thing that we must observe as 
regards this critical attitude towards patriotism 
is the fact that it is, in very many cases, less the 
result of calm and critical thought than the natural 
reaction from a recent war. The shock suffered by 
many persons of strong sensibilities has undoubtedly 
blunted the edge of their critical sense, and the 
fact that a doubt as to the validity of the claims 
of patriotism is far wider spread now than in any 
other generation since the Renaissance, must be 
ascribed less to a growth of humanity than to the 
fact that a knowledge of the realities of war came 
between 1914 and 1918 to a larger proportion of 
the population of Europe than had been the case 
in any other wars since the seventeenth century. 
We must, therefore, beware of ascribing too great 
an importance to a reaction so violent that it 
can ignore the claims of dispassionate judgment. 

With this note of caution we must, however, 
admit that there is a very considerable element 
of truth in the contention often put forward that 
patriotism must be regarded as one of the main 
causes of war. It would be superfluous to point 
out the obvious fact that this has never been the 
sole cause of international conflicts into the origins 
of which economic factors have entered quite as 
decisively, and, indeed, usually more decisively, 
than those vague feelings of nationality and race 
that we call patriotism. Nevertheless, I can see 
no advantage in attempting to deny what appears 
to me to be the plain truth, namely, that that 
elusive feeling, patriotism, has constantly in 
history added fuel to the flames of international 
economic strife, and precipitated peoples into war. 
It is therefore necessary to consider the question 
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whether the feeling of loyalty to one’s country 
must necessarily, in certain circumstances, lead to 
conflict with other countries, and also whether— 
if this be so—the patriotic instinct must in con- 
sequence be recognized as productive of more evil 
than good, and be condemned as unchristian. 

We must define our terms. In the first place, 
I would define patriotism as an almost instinctive 
recognition by the individual that he stands in a 
closer relation to his own community than to the 
rest of mankind, and that he owes it a stronger 
loyalty and devotion than that which is due from 
him to the rest of humanity. We have in these 
present times abandoned the idea of the Social 
Contract, but I see no way of escape from a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the person who, born into 
a civilized community, inherits and enjoys the 
advantages of civilization painfully accumulated 
during centuries of past efforts, should consider 
himself bound to take an active part in preserving 
and adding to the heritage thus bequeathed to him. 
He is entitled to refuse this obligation only on 
condition of completely withdrawing from Society 
and cutting himself adrift from all its traditions 
and ideals. And this is manifestly an absurdity, 
since such a man, severed from all human ties and 
nterests, would be sub-human—would, in fact, 
be a monstrosity. His only way, therefore, to 
evade his responsibilities to Society is to depart 
rom it into some other society—by becoming a 
naturalized subject of another State. And the 
noment he does this he becomes the inheritor, and 
-onsequently the guardian, of the civilization of 
uis adopted community. Man, in short, cannot 
scape from his position of trustee of the inherited 
ichievements of his society, except by so with- 
lrawing from Society as to lose his nature as a 
ocial being. 

Patriotism, then, is the recognition by the in- 
lividual of this special relation in which he stands 
© his country. But what is a country? What 
s meant by this strangely vague term? Is it, as 
ome have suggested, no more than an artificial 
olitical creation, upon whose idolatrous altar the 
yest of its sons and the hopes of mankind have 
een sacrificed during countless generations, in 
rder to preserve a political organism which bears 
10 essential relation to the real nature and needs 
f mankind ? 

We should, I think, almost irresistibly be led 
o this conclusion if we accepted without question 
he interpretation, so frequently advanced in these 
lays by some leaders of international peace organ- 
ations and by a certain class of economic his- 
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torians, of war, as being produced in most cases 
by the conflict of economic interests disguised by 
patriotic sentiment. If we accept this view, it is 
comparatively easy to go astep farther and advocate 
an abandonment of national patriotism on the 
ground that the subordination of national to inter- 
national interests would result in a general increase 
of material well-being. 

But I believe this interpretation of the State 
as an artificial creation, serving mainly economic 
interests, to be profoundly mistaken. Those critics 
of the patriotic instinct who base their attack upon 
the supposed artificial nature of political organiza- 
tions are really falling into the same mistake as 
those seventeenth and eighteenth century philoso- 
phers from Hobbes to Rousseau who saw in civil 
society the creation of a deliberate act of mankind. 
We surely know, or ought to know, in these 
days, that a nation is not the outcome of a deliberate 
act impelled by utilitarian considerations, which 
can consequently be modified or abolished in 
response to the demands of new political or 
economic conditions. A nation is not only the 
instrument whereby men enjoy material prosperity 
and safety, it is the outcome as well as the expres- 
sion of the most intimate and sacred instincts and 
emotions of the people who make up its body 
politic. This is shown very clearly by the fact 
that failure has always attended the efforts made 
to unite peoples who, united though they may 
have been in their economic and political interests, 
were disunited in tradition and outlook, whereas 
peoples showing the same sentiments and culture, 
but divided by political and economic causes, have 
not hesitated to obtain their unity, even at the 
expense of bloodshed and economic confusion 
and loss. 

A nation is the expression of the feelings and 
traditions of its children, and just as so many of 
these feelings and traditions are so instinctive as 
to be largely impervious to the cold light of 
criticism, so is it with the nation which, in its 
essential nature, is 


something so dim that it must be holy. 
A voice, a fragrance, a taste of wine, 
A face half-seen in old candleshine, 
A yellow river, a blowing dust, 
Something beyond you that you must trust, 
Something so shrouded it must be great.? 


Shadowy thoughts and fleeting fancies though 
these may be, they are none the less potent and 

1From John Brown’s Body, by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. 
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unanswerable, and despite—or perhaps because of 
—their very intangibility, they bind the heart of 
man far more powerfully than any purely political 
or economic considerations. 

The argument that patriotism is a dangerous 
emotion because it endangers the material pros- 
perity of mankind appears to me therefore to be 
beside the point, in that it does not allow sufficient 
force to those feelings which are of the very nature 
of a nation, and which consequently justify the 
feelings with which a man regards his country and 
the ideals which that country embodies. 

A nation is the result of the outlook—teligious, 
cultural, and political—of generations of men. It 
is the embodiment of a tradition into which every 
new citizen of the State is born and of which every 
citizen is the guardian. It is, in short, the re- 
pository of human values, values which are the 
inheritance of the individuals who make up the 
nation. 

Patriotism, then, is the recognition by a man 
that the nation of which he forms part is the 
embodiment of certain values, and for him to 
pronounce his indifference to those values and his 
unwillingness to take a share in preserving them 
appears to me to be dangerous not only to the 
State but also to the man himself. For, whether 
he recognizes the fact or not, the national ideals 
must to a large extent be his own ideals, and in 
being indifferent to the values expressed in the 
national consciousness, he is also indifferent to the 
values which have entered largely into the making 
of his own character. He is, in short, acting in a 
manner disloyal to himself. 

If I may take an extreme example, I do not 
think any one would deny that the nations of 
Europe have inherited from nineteen centuries of 
history a general outlook on life which, for want 
of a more close definition, we may call the Chris- 
tian tradition. This tradition, joined to and har- 
monized with the Greco-Roman cultural heritage, 
is that which makes Europe, despite all its super- 
ficial divisions and hatreds, into an essential 
cultural unity. European civilization is a thing 
different from, let us say, the civilization of Asia. 
I am not here suggesting that it is necessarily 
higher, but it is different, and this difference is 
a reflexion of the fact that the typical European is 
different in a number of essential characteristics 
from the typical Asiatic. 

In other words, certain traditions and ideals 
recognized by the European to be values are different 
from certain other traditions and ideals recognized 
as values by Asiatics, or—since the various races 
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of Asia differ from each other far more essentially 
than do the races of Europe—I should say, by 
various Asiatic peoples. All these ideals and 
traditions may be good in so far as they are given 
expression to by the races to which they are natural, 
but they may be a deadly poison if an attempt is 
made to impose them upon races and nations to 
which they are alien. We have to recognize that 
in an imperfect world certain values may be 
relative to certain people. 

Now the patriot believes that he is justified in 
defending his values, the values more or less 
successfully embodied in his country, by all 
necessary means. And this belief is without doubt 
a frequent cause of war. 

It is a cause of war because it is often impossible 
to separate the observance of certain ideals from 
the inevitable economic consequences of such 
observance. Much of the-social progress of Europe 
during the last three hundred years—progress that 
is often hailed as the outcome of Christian prin- 
ciples, and which, as far as Europe is concerned, is 
certainly in accordance with the ideals of Christi- 
anity—has been won by the exploitation of other 
non-European lands. The appropriation by Europe 
of the two American continents, for example, 
which, by relieving Europe of the strain of her 
surplus population, made possible a considerable 
advance in both material and cultural well-being, 
was achieved at the expense of the dispossessed 
native population. 

An example from our own day of the way in 
which the advancement of one nation may only 
be possible by indifference to the claims of other 
nations is afforded by our own Empire. The 
continent of Australia, full of economic potentiali- 
ties, is closed to Asiatic colonization, despite the 
fact that it is inhabited by a white population 
comparatively insignificant in numbers. Now this 
constitutes a condition of war—facile, economic war, 
and it is surprising how seldom this obvious fact 
is recognized. Any nation which, like the British 
Empire, holds what its rivals consider to be an 
undue proportion of the surface or goods of the 
world, in order to maintain a standard of well- 
being denied to those rivals, is engaged in a tacit 
war, none the less bitter for its being undeclared 
and bloodless. 

Why do we engage, and—as I believe—engage 
with much justification, in this war? Because we 
attach such importance to our national values. 
Because we believe that the preservation and 
increase of those values is a sacred duty. Because 
we wish to preserve Australia as a field in which 
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these values may take root and spread and con- 
tribute to the good of humanity. 

Is this unchristian ? I do not think it necessarily 
is, for one of the distinguishing marks of Christi- 
anity appears to me to be the emphasis laid on the 
necessity of guarding the Christian values. If a 
European nation, as the inheritor of the Christian 
tradition, believes that it can only preserve its 
ideals and achievements by tacit or declared war, 
grievously as we must deplore the necessity of 
such a war, I cannot bring myself to denounce it 
as necessarily unchristian. There are some things 
that a nation must guard, if necessary by all means 
in its power. There are some national values more 
precious than the preservation of peace. 

While it would be superfluous to state the obvious 
fact that Christianity condemns a useless and 
unprovoked war of aggression, I do believe that a 
mistake has repéatedly been made in representing 
the teaching of Christ as amounting to a categorical 
prohibition of war under all circumstances. The 
emphasis laid on the supreme importance of certain 
ethical and religious values seems to me to bear 
as its inevitable corollary a recognition of the duty 
to defend those values. I recognize the force of 
the argument that Christ by His death accom- 
plished more than He could have done as the 
leader of innumerable armies, but the fact remains 
that some civilizations have perished because they 
could not stand up against the aggression of their 
rivals, while other civilizations have owed their 
continued existence to their ability to defend 
themselves by force of arms when necessary. Few 
Europeans and no Christian would deny that the 
Western world is incalculably the gainer by the 
fact that Christianity and the cultural heritage of 
the classical world have been preserved until 
modern times. And who can deny that the very 
existence of this religious and cultural heritage was 
more than once threatened by destruction by the 
armed forces of alien civilizations ?.. Who can deny 
that many of our most cherished traditions and 
ideals may largely owe their existence to such 
battles as, for example, the defeat of the Huns at 
Chalons or the victory of Charles Martel over the 
Spanish Moslems.? No one, I think, would venture 
to say that the Romanized Gaul or the Frank who, 
in these battles, preserved his traditional religious 
and cultural values by the sword, was acting in a 
manner contrary to the teaching of Christianity. 

The truth is that the whole-hearted acceptance 
by an individual or a nation of a religious or cultural 
value must, if such acceptance is to be in any 
sense worthy of respect, carry with it an acceptance 
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of the duty to defend it, if necessary, by all avail- 
able means. Thus, patriotism, which is reverence 
paid to what are recognized as values, and the 
patriot’s determination to defend those values, and 
even, in certain cases, to advance them, so far 
from being condemned by Christian ethics, appear 
to me to be demanded by them. It is not owing 
solely to an unfortunate entanglement with political 
activities, as some historians have suggested, that 
Christianity has more than once appeared as a 
militant religion in the literal sense of that term. 
Why is it that the centre of the Christian Faith 
moved from its Asiatic foundation place to Europe ? 
Why did a religion which issued from a Semitic 
people of the Levant become the fighting creed of 
the warrior nations of the war? Not only because 
of the adoption by it of the best elements of classical 
and neo-Platonic thought ; not only because of 
the centralization of world power in Rome, but 
also—as I believe—because the Frankish and 
Gothic peoples who inherited the Western Empire 
recognized in Christianity and its stern insistence 
on the absolute value of certain ethical and’religious 
ideals a creed and a spiritual outlook congenial to 
their own martial nature. Christianity is a many- 
sided religion, and though we must remember its 
teaching on the value of self-sacrifice and love, we 
may not forget that a recognition of the value of 
ideals carries with it the duty to preserve those 
ideals. After all, in the hierarchy of Heaven, the 
highest place is given to the Archangel armed in 
the cause of Righteousness—to Michael with his 
sword. 

Patriotism is a recognition of the abiding force 
of values, and since Christianity is a religion that 
has always stressed to the utmost the necessity of 
preserving certain values, I do not think that 
further argument is necessary to show that patriot- 
ism in its purer and more unselfish forms is not 
only sanctioned but actively demanded by the 
Christian tradition. But, it may be said, are there 
not universal values that transcend the national 
ones? Are there not ideals and interests that 
are applicable to the whole human race, and that 
are readily accepted by all men as worthy of 
loyalty and devotion? May not the often con- 
flicting streams of national and racial patriotism 
achieve a mightier and more harmonious purpose 
by flowing into the sea of universal brotherhood ? 

I should be the last to deny that there is an 
essential amount of truth in this assertion. The 
success of the League of Nations in its dealings 
with problems of international and inter-racial 
importance is sufficient proof of the fact that it is 
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possible in almost innumerable cases so to conduct 
the affairs of the national State as to harmonize 
with the needs of other nations. 

Nevertheless, I do not see that the growing 
success with which work of an international nature 
is being pursued, or the increasing recognition that 
the national policy should, so far as is consonant 
with national necessities, be conducive to an 
increase of general well-being, need for a moment 
blind us to the fact that the main duty of the 
citizen still is to have at heart the interests of the 
State to which he belongs. And this ‘sacred 
selfishness,’ to use the expression current in Italy 
in 1915, may, however paradoxically, be the best 
service that the individual can render to humanity. 
Few, at best, would be able to play a really effective 
part on the vast stage of international affairs. It 
is essential for every man that he should have 
some political or social object upon which to 
expend his service and devotion. But the value 
that he will derive from serving such an object is 
not necessarily in proportion to the magnitude of 
the object. To love that which he meets in his 
ordinary everyday life may be better for him than 
to love that which is so distant as to be known 
only through the description of other men. For 
many ordinary men a love of East Putney may be 
more elevating than a love of China. At least it 
is certain that no resident of East Putney is fit to 
take an active part in loving and serving China 
until he has learnt to take an active interest in the 
affairs of East Putney. 

To say this is but to affirm that the affection 
given to that which we see and know is the founda- 
tion upon which affection for more abstract causes 
and ideals must be based. And it may be the 
more ennobling emotion, for if our loyalty to our 
own local and even national causes is to survive, 
it will have to triumph over innumerable disappoint- 
ments, over numberless rebuffs and disillusionments, 
over heartburnings that are often comparatively 
absent from the path of the internationalist. In 
this sense, it may be an easier thing to work for 
the cause of international brotherhood than to 
work for the cause we are supporting in the parish 
council. 

Patriotism, then, seems to be one of the necessary 
elements that enter into the building up of the 
character of a man, and it must thus be recognized 
as one of the factors that work for the general 
ennobling of humanity. 

Moreover, patriotism, in so far as it aims at the 
preservation of national and racial traditions and 
values, must surely be held to be helping the 
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general advancement of mankind. Those who 
attack what they call group-values on the ground 
that energy devoted to their maintenance is so 
much energy lost to the cause of international 
values, are surely falling into the common mistake 
of confusing quantity with quality. We cannot 
really doubt that certain civilizations, certain 
cultures, certain religions, are superior to othres. 
It must then surely be of advantage to humanity 
that these superior mianifestations of the mind and 
soul of man shall survive, even if such survival may 
unhappily, owing to economic necessity, occasion- 
ally be at the expense of less high civilizations. 
In the preservation and advancement of the Best, 
humanity as a whole is the gainer; the dignity 
and the spiritual potentialities of the human race 
are thereby increased. It is true that we have to 
be our own judge in the question of whether our 
own culture is most worthy of survival. But this 
is a judgment that we cannot shirk. If we truly 
believe in the value of our heritage, then it is our 
duty to see that it is preserved for humanity. It 
is a curious fact in history that so often the more 
highly cultured peoples have been those most ready 
to defend and advance their cultural heritage by 
the sword. It may not be altogether too fanciful 
to imagine that the centuries of European warfare 
may not have been without their use if they have 
preserved an aptitude for arms which the European 
race may possibly need some day to defend its 
inheritance. The defence of what we rightly or 
wrongly believe to be of value in our national life 
and tradition is a duty we owe to mankind. This 
is the truth expressed in those often repeated and 
often criticised lines : 


That man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best. 


What right have we to claim a share in the affairs 
of other nations, what contribution have we to 
make to the common human stock, if we do not 
value that which we ourselves have inherited, and 
are not prepared, if need be, to defend it ? 

The differences in ideal and tradition that dis- 
tinguish one civilization from another are only too 
obvious to any honest observer. But what one 
would imagine to be the inevitable deduction is 
surprisingly seldom made. It is surely that 
political organizations will continue to crystallize 
round the central cores of common experience and 
tradition. And these will inevitably vary in 
various parts of the world. 

In a sense it is true that Authority is the basis 
of any human society—Authority expressed in 
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law. But no law will be obeyed, no authority can 
ever come into being, except on the basis of general 
acceptance. That is to say, that Law must have 
embodied in it, must, indeed, express, the general 
corpus of experience, tradition, culture, and senti- 
ment which makes up the spiritual life of the people. 
Where a sufficiently large number of people share 
this spiritual life—this feeling of patriotism—law 
and its sanctions become a possibility, and the 
nation is born. 

Is it possible, among mankind in general, to find 
a body of experience, culture, and tradition accepted 
by so overwhelmingly large a proportion of the 
human race as to make it possible for it to become 
the basis upon which there can be built both inter- 
national law and the sanctions without which 
international law must ever remain largely a con- 
tradiction in terms? I am bound to say that I 
do not think so. 

When the Union of 1707 was being negotiated 
it was suggested that since the English members 
would always outnumber the Scottish members at 
Westminster, there was a danger that Scotland 
would have to live under laws passed by a non- 
Scottish majority. The danger was negligible 
because, even if the will of the English majority 
prevailed at times in Scotland, the racial, religious, 
and cultural traditions of England are so akin to 
those of Scotland that an English-made law could 
hardly violate the deepest feelings of Scotsmen, 
since the principles on which that law was based 
would be such as were shared by the majority of 
Scots. But let us imagine a similar Union between 
a European minority and, say, an Asiatic 
majority. The idea is absurd, for the Asiatic 
majority, passing laws based on feelings utterly 
alien to those of Europe, would, by expecting 
Europeans to live under such laws, be inflicting an 
intolerable outrage on their very souls. The lesson 
is obvious. Political union is only possible between 
peoples that share the same traditions, and can 
consequently make those traditions the foundation 
of a common system of law. 

I can therefore see little justification for the 
hopes of those who believe in the ultimate establish- 
ment of a world State in which patriotism will be 
devoted purely to world interests. But I see much 
reason for believing that the rather narrow, and 
in some cases admittedly artificial, national 
patriotisms of the present day may find a wider 
field, and a field corresponding more accurately to 
cultural divisions, 

The growing realization of the common heritage 
enjoyed by a number of nations points the way, I 
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believe, to an ultimate federation of nations into 
groups composed of peoples possessing common 
ties. Though to declare oneself a believer in the 
ideal of European Federation is, nowadays, to 
expose oneself to the charge of unpractical idealism, 
I firmly believe that the Federation of the European 
nations, so akin in race, religion, and tradition, and 
so menaced by new world movements, must in- 
evitably become a reality. And European Federa- 
tion will, no doubt, be only one of several similar 
movements in other parts of the world. 

It may be that the result of such new groupings 
will be increased peace among the nations. On 
the other hand, the equating of political with racial 
interests may result in an increase of international 
bitterness. But one result is certain. Patriotism 
will be immensely strengthened. The political 
organism, becoming more closely identified than 
before with common traditions of race and custom, 
will more than ever become the object of the 
loyalty of its sons. 

The potential dangers of this probable increase 
in the future of the claims of patriotism are only 
too obvious. The best remedy against them will 
probably be the League of Nations. The League 
can never become a super State ; it can probably 
never impose on the world a universally accepted 
code of law. But it can continue to do its present 
invaluable work of smoothing away causes of 
discord before they threaten international peace, and 
of directing the energies of the nations into work 
which adds to the general run of human well-being. 
The League appears to be the only barrier between 
the nations and the passions let loose by the perhaps 
unfortunate but all too fundamental fact of their 
different spiritual experiences. And, by training 
the nations in the work of international co-opera- 
tion, the League may ultimately largely succeed in 
making them feel that an increase in national 
honour is chiefly brought about by the share taken 
by a nation in advancing the general good of 
mankind. 

I have not tried to disguise the more sombre 
side of patriotism. I have admitted freely that a 
readiness to defend in war, when necessary, the 
gains of his civilization is the duty of the patriot. 
But the great mass of the patriotic sentiments of 
most people centres round things that need not 
cause any international strife, round things so 
simple and so heartfelt that they are seldom 
mentioned, perhaps seldom felt fully consciously. 
A yew tree, standing dark green against the sunset, 
on the crest of a Kentish Down ; a Devonshire lane 
in June, its hedges heavy with the scent of honey- 
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suckle ; the hills of Skye, rising torn and shattered 
above the Atlantic waves ; the noise and movement 
in the streets of some industrial town,—these are 
the things that grip the heart of a man, not perhaps 
at the moment of seeing them, but long afterwards, 
in the time of exile and hopeless longing. They 
may be foolish, they may be the fruit of wasted 
hours of idleness and of unavailing dreams : 


And yet, I think, on Golgotha, 

When Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
He saw with love most passionate 

The village street at Nazareth. 


-—- 
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The patriot’s feeling for his country is founded 
on the purest of emotions, on love for that which 
can never make a return equal to the gift, on the 
acceptance of the fact that there are values in life 
which must be loved and served for no other reason 
than that they are what they are. 

May not this love that man has for his temporal 
and perishing home here be part of the training 
that will fit him for membership of that abiding 
city in which, as Augustine saw, the patriot’s love, 
freed from all worldly contaminations, comes to 
its true fulfilment ? 


Religio Historict. 


By Sir FLInpDERS PETRIE, GAzA, PALESTINE. 


THE reaction of the modern world of ideas on the 
religious and moral sense is the most disturbing 
change of the present time. Our far greater 
insight about physical things changes our con- 
ceptions of reality, in all the perceptions of values 
and meanings. Nothing but a purely spiritual, 
immaterial, idea can remain unchanged, and that 
is challenged wherever it touches practical action 
in a material world. The sense of all this is pro- 
foundly disturbing, and we must be on our guard 
equally against the extremes. Some try to play 
at being still in a former age; others, dazzled by 
the rapid and brilliant changes, are blinded to any- 
thing left of the past. As each of the material 
links to the older conceptions is felt to be incon- 
gruous, it is gradually dropped with averted eye 
and a pang of regret. What is there left, when 
rites, and forms, and habits, and expressions are 
all fading? Can the belief which framed and 
fostered all these outward expressions still grow 
a new shell equally sustaining and _ protective ? 
What is it that remains essential ? 

As infants grow and children come to maturity, 
they need very different support. At first the 
infant merely rolls over into friendly shelter ; then 
it crawls on all fours ; next it trusts hesitatingly to 
its legs alone; it grows up to walk, to run, to 
balance in the most violent action. Is not all this 
a pattern to us? Is the child unfaithful in dis- 
using its go-cart? or in despising anything less 
than a race? It is really fulfilling its essential 
purpose. 

Are, then, all the material, formal, and symbolic 
props that faith has relied upon, intended to vanish 


as we put away childish things? In past ages 
men prayed for wealth ; presently that seemed too 
material a desire, but many still pray for comfort. 
Why comfort, when usefulness should be our aim ? 
Does the soldier grouse to his General every day for 
good rations and comfort ? Does he not ask for 
sound guidance and clear orders, and face whatever 
comes, knowing that a better mind than his devises 
his doings ? Are men so faithless that they must 
be for ever begging to mend the ways of Providence ? 
There is nothing that we can logically ask for, 
except that we may be faithful to our duties. Is 
it not our great duty to accept what comes, as the 
eyes of a servant watch the hand of his master ? 
To be active to take the opportunities that are put 
before us ; to do all as a service toward an unknown 
end, thankful when we can see the purpose, but 
yet content to do whatever is plainly our duty ; 
to study our duties, to look for the purpose of all 
the events, large and small, that concern us, to 
shirk no business that is plainly ours and no other 
man’s, to cultivate any ability which we may 
perceive lies more in us than in others—such 
seems to be the true line of faith. 

Faith used to be concerned about punishments 
and rewards. But none of the material figures of 
reward attracts us now, we have grown beyond 
sugar plums. We are not desirous of golden walls 
or pearly floors. What is the meaning of faith 
now? Is it not an absolute trust in the Divine 
governance, and an absolute submission to working 
with that in all ways in which we are permitted ? 
The early Egyptian simply prayed that he might 
be conformed, or like, to the Deity. The later one 


_ 


a 


asked for a heart that is sweet daily, and said, ‘ Thou 
sweet Well for him who thirsteth in the desert. 
What of observances, do not they also fade ? 
Did not the priestly sacrifices fade when the prophet 
could say, ‘I hate, I despise your feast-days,’ and 
demanded, ‘ Let judgment roll down as water, and 
righteousness as a mighty flood’? The ritual values 


_ of the priest were to vanish before the moral values 


of the prophet. Was not the Church in Jerusalem 


torn by its reverence to the age-long ceremonies 


and law? It tried ‘to put a yoke on the neck of 
the disciples,’ until nothing but the most primary 


_ obligations were at last demanded of them. Was 
there not a convulsion of conscience when the com- 


“ayer ee 


forting absolutions of the medizval church became 
-dream-shadows in the beliefs of men and women ? 
Is there not a similar fading of observances which 


_ were a consolation to our forefathers, who wrote 
_ prodigious letters of piety and loved hours of 


y 
‘ 
4 


. 


immaterial shadows, 


_ exhortation ; while we now feel that all that really 
matters is to desire 


‘Give me understanding,’ ‘ 
be transformed by the renewing of the mind,’ to 
have always present the unity with the Creator? 
All localizing of the Omnipresent is now im- 
possible to our minds. He is as present in a weed 
or a mouse, as in a cloud or a thunderstorm, or in 
a cathedral or a temple. All the inducements and 
props of past custom and form are, then, but 
in which we may have a 


sentimental interest, but which no longer have 


power to keep hold upon us. 


Let us not, then, have 
qualms of disheartenment at finding such things 
fade in our values, or fear in surrendering them or 


seeing them vanish, if the real value remains to 
our mind of which they were but temporary 


“The Kingdom of God is not meat and drink,’ 
‘neither if we eat are we the better, neither if we 
eat not are we the worse.’ No spiritual benefit or 
injury can be conveyed by material, nor is it right 
to put such a fallacious prop in the way of a truer 


hold on life. If we realize the Omnipresent, all 


material connexions fade into mere sentiment. 


guardians. 
Then what remains of external acts and tokens ? 
. 


An ancient church is sacred to our feelings, by 
memory of the ages of worship, and hope, and con- 


_ solation that have passed in it, just as the Com- 
-munion of the Early Christians of the Didache was 


to them the figure of the unity of those who partook 
of it. It is only the worship that can give any 
value to material things, not any special’ quality 
of divinity. So also, as a bishop has lately said, 
it is not the quality conveyed to the bishop that 
constitutes a succession, but the quality of the 
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successors who held the position. What value 
then remains to us in the various injunctions given 
to people who were in entirely different circum- 
stances from ours? The value of principle, that we 
may see how to regard the meaning of things, and 
when to step out of the grave-clothes of the past. 

But some will say is not this mere Theism or 
Pantheism, and what of Christianity ? Is not, then, 
Christianity the following of Christ ? Is it not the 
mind of Christ to be humble and obedient in all 
things to the will of the Father ?. What was the 
message of the Prophet of Galilee? Was it not to 
preach deliverance to the captives and recovering 
of sight to the blind? To lift the burdens grievous 
to be borne, of forms and legalities and complica- 
tions of beliefs, which have been imposed by those 
who have taken away the key of knowledge ; to 
proclaim that the Sabbath was made for man, that 
the old skins of forms which contained the old wine 
must be replaced by new externals which have an 
elasticity to hold the new vintage ? 

And to what end are these changes? To cast 
out the mammon of greed and self-interest, and be 
a steward of all that is entrusted to one’s care. 
To strive to fulfil the mind of Christ in the at-one- 
ment with the Father. If this aim be truly followed, 
without hypocrisy to oneself or others, what need 
is there of external props of matter or of ceremony ? 
Is not this the completion of the truest Christianity, 
repentance of wilfulness and, on the contrary, 
seeking to understand all the events of life as 
guiding our course, and more distinctly when it is a 
course that we do not anticipate or desire? Is not 
the work of Christ truly accomplished when thus 
a man or woman discriminates what is of self, and 
seeks only to follow the guidance which hedges 
their way 

‘But now after that ye have known God, or 
rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the 
powerless and poverty-stricken elements whereunto 
ye desire again to be in bondage?’ ‘ We are not 
children of the bondwomen, but of the free.’ Such 
is the principle for our guidance now, as it was in the 
past when the reality of other venerated supports 
of faith was fading. 

Now, as in the past, ‘ Jesus saith, Let not him 
who seeks cease until he finds, and when he finds 
he shall be astonished ; astonished he shall reach 
the kingdom, and having reached the kingdom he 
shall rest. . . . The kingdom of heaven is within 
you, and whosoever shall know himself shall find 
it. Strive then to know yourselves, and ye shall 
be aware that ye are the sons of the Father.’ Such 
was the insight of the primitive age. 
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MirginiBus Muerisque. 
Easter. 


By THE REVEREND JAMES S. STEWART, B.D., 
ABERDEEN. 


‘God planted a garden.’—Gn 28. 


EASTER is the time of two resurrections. There is 
the one we read of in the Book of Scripture—the 
resurrection of Jesus. And there is the other we 
read of in God’s other book, the book of Nature— 
the resurrection of the earth. Easter brings them 
both. For the happy day when every heart is 
crying—‘ Christ is risen!’ is also the day when 
everywhere from the dead ground new lie is 
breaking, and ‘the flowers appear on the earth, 
and the time of the singing of birds is come.’ It 
is a great thing to go out on Easter morning and 
watch the garden suddenly coming alive ! 

I expect you have a little bit of the garden that 
is all your very own. Do you remember the first 
day that corner was given to you? You went off 
to the shop to buy something to plant, but there 
were so many lovely things in the shop—geraniums, 
roses, chrysanthemums—that it was dreadfully 
difficult making up your mind at all, until you 
suddenly remembered it was only a penny you had 
to spend; and so you chose a mysterious packet 
of mixed seeds with a wonderful picture on the 
outside of the flowers that would come up, with 
all the colours of the rainbow amongst them. And 
that evening you opened the packet and sprinkled 
the seeds into a little trench in the earth; and 
then you waited, and waited, and wondered, and 
every morning you went to see if those rainbow 
flowers were not coming yet, and nothing ever 
happened. And you were just a little disappointed 
with that packet, and you couldn’t understand why 
the seeds never grew into flowers, for you had only 
dug them up twice to see how they were growing 
—or was it thrice? Certainly not more than 
thrice. Of course it was a pity that Fido would 
persist in choosing your little corner to bury his 
bone in, but still it was disappointing that no 
flowers ever came. But the next packet was more 
successful, and soon there were masses of red and 
blue and white and yellow, and whenever visitors 
came—‘ Come and see the flowers that I grew!’ 
you said, for you were really enormously proud 
of them. ‘I grew them all myself!’ Yes, it is 


agreat thing to have a garden all your very 
own. 

God thinks so too. God just loves haying a 
garden of His own. ‘God planted a garden,’ says 
the Bible. The fact is—God planted three very 
special gardens. One was the Garden of Innocence 
—and Genesis tells you all about that. One was 
the Garden of Sorrow: we sometimes call it 
Gethsemane, and all the olive trees in it once heard 
Jesus weeping. And one was the Garden of Joy: 
and the dew-pearled flowers of it laughed and 
danced round an empty tomb. God loves having 
a garden all His own. 

And how God loves the flowers !_ We put flowers 
on the altar and on the Communion Table. We 
feel He would like them there, in the holiest spot 
in the Church—because He loves them so much. 
But God loves the commonest flowers best, the 
buttercups, the daisies, and the bluebells: that is 
why He scatters them everywhere. Once on a day 
when our beloved Queen Mary was visiting a Sick 
Children’s Hospital in a London slum, she was 
carrying a bouquet of magnificent orchids that had 
been given her. In one of the wards there was a 
little cripple lad who had been lying on his back 
for months, and when the Queen stopped to speak 
to him his wan, white face lit up. And when she 
was going on again, he reached out to the vase at 
his bedside, where somebody had put a bunch of 
yellow daffodils, and he took one out. ‘ Have a 
flower, lady!’ he said. And very graciously the 
Queen accepted the gift, and put that ordinary, 
drooping, half-faded daffodil right in the centre 
of her wonderful bouquet. For it meant more to 
her now than all those glorious orchids. Yes, God 
loves His common flowers best. He never grows 
tired of making bluebells in the woods in spring. 
And that recalls Abraham Lincoln. ‘God loves 
ordinary folk most of all,’ he said; ‘that is why 
He has made so many of us.’ : 

‘God planted a garden.’ And this is Easter. 
This is Resurrection time. Time for the flowers of 
kindness and unselfishness and love to be breaking 
into beauty. Time for the songs of spring. And 
so— 


. . . the sleeping earth shall wake ; 
New-born flowers shall burst in bloom, 
And all nature rising break 
Glorious from its wintry tomb. 


“All that is Beautiful 
shall Abide for Ever.” 
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CHURCH 


STAINED Glass Window is 

one of the most beautiful 
forms for a Memorial to be placed 
inaChurch, The Glass, with its 
jewel-like rich colouring, is most 
decorative, and the whole appear- 
ance of the Building in which the 
Window is placed is enriched and 
beautified, and a more reverent 
atmosphere created. 
qyN increasing number of Scot- 

tish Churches are availing 
themselves of Messrs. Maile’s 
craftsmanship. A list of places 
where examples of their Stained 
Glass, Church Furniture, and 
Memorial Tablets may be seen 
will be gladly sent on request, as 
well as the following interesting 
Booklets (Post Free) : ! 
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HERE are quite a number of people who 
are under the impression that to secure a 


University degree they must burn much 
midnight oil and go without many things that 
form part of their daily life. But this is not 
so. Along the natural and modern lines 
adopted and used by the School of Simplified 
Study, many have been enabled to work for the 
various examinations of the London and other 
Universities. It has become a comparatively 
easy thing for men and women who, having but 
little spare time, desire the more efficient method 
of securing one or other of the degrees. 


It is necessary in the first instance to pass 
the Matriculation or entrance examination, and 
afterwards to sit for two examinations in order 
to secure a final degree. Those who have the 
real desire can attain their ambition (and at the 
first attempt) through the Simplified Courses 


University Degrees are recognised in the 
various professions, and it is impossible in certain 
professions to secure entrance without having 
passed one or other of the examinations of a 
University. Those in authority are realising to- 
day that the qualified man or woman is of 
greater value and inevitably draws a bigger 
salary. 


You will find full particulars of the degrees avail- 
able to you in a most fascinatingly interesting book 
—“ The Simplified Method.”’ It deals with all pro- 
fessions and shows you how to fit yourself for one 
of them. Full details ave also given of the various 
Courses issued by the School. Thisbook will divect 
you to the goal of your ambition. 


Send to-day for your free copy, post free, Pe : “ait 
and without obligation. e 
THE SCHOOL OF SIMPLIFIED <4 To 
STUDY . The School 
(Establéshed over a ‘cane of - of Simplified 
@ century. ME Study, Ltd., 
32, Goschen Buildings, re 22, Goschen Buildings, 


12 & 13 Henrietta he 


Street, a 
Ww 


12 and 13 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.2 


. 
am a Please send me without obligation a copy 
‘ of “The Simplified Method.” 
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THE GIRLS’ GUILDRY 
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SIGNALLING 
Its message 1s -— 
“IF YOU WISH TO RETAIN YOUR GIRLS, 
FORM A GIRLS’ GUILDRY COMPANY.’’ 


Each member is pledged to attend Sunday 
School or Bible Class regularly. 


Physical Culture and Annual Camps are part 
of the Guildry training. Each Company is 
under the control of the Minister and Church. 
Write for full particulars to the Secretary, 


THE GIRLS’ GUILDRY 


41 Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow, N.W., or 
68 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


re posted in an unsealed envelope, a half-penny stamp may be used. 
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Studying at Home for a University Degree 


By the Rev. JOHN PITTS, M.A. 


time, the Pass Lists of the Univer- 

sity of London will be surprised 
to see opposite many names of successful 
candidates the words “ Private Study.” 
The meaning of these two words, in this 
connection, is that the student has 
prepared for the examination in his own 
way at home, without going into residence 
at a college or attending prescribed 
courses of lectures. 

London University has always cham- 
pioned the cause of the ‘“ External 
Student,” as he is called. For such it 
lays down no rules as to methods of 
preparation; it simply asks that the 
student shall pass its examinations. He 
may get his learning in any way he 
thinks best, and at any time most 
convenient to himself. Moreover, there 
are no restrictions as to age, Sex, or 
creed. If the student passes its educa- 
tional tests, the University will grant 
him (or her) its degrees and diplomas. 

This comparative freedom from restric- 
tions as to methods of preparation makes 
it possible for the student to follow his 
usual calling while working, in his spare 
time, for a degree. He can learn while 
continuing to earn his living—a very 
important consideration for those who 
are compelled to rely upon their own 
financial resources. He may remain a 
teacher or a minister or a clerk and at 
the same time enjoy some of the advan- 
tages of a university education. 

But to enjoy these advantages, and to 
carry his preparations for an examination 
to a successful conclusion, the student 
needs definite guidance and help; and 
these he can obtain by taking up Corre- 
spondence Courses of Study with that 
well-known and highly successful institu- 
tion, WoLsEY HALL, OxForD. He can 
do as many thousands of others have 
done, and are doing—learn by post. 

Some people may think that this is an 
impossibility, but the writer can point 


A NYONE who scans, for the first 


to his own experience as cogent proof to 
the contrary. Three years after leaving 
the Theological College he began to feel 
the need of a university degree. But 
how was it to be obtained? That was 
the question. He could not leave his 
work as a minister, for he had no private 
income ; moreover, there were phe 
dependent upon him. 

There was, therefore, nothing else to be 
done but to try a correspondence course. 
This he did, as a student of WOLSEY 
HAtit, and he has never regretted ity 
Not only did he pass the Matriculation, 
the Intermediate Arts, and the Final B.A. 
examinations at the first attempt, but 
he was fortunate enough to secure the 
coveted First-CLass Honours at the 
Final. 

Thousands of others have tried the same 
methods of preparation, with results of 
which they need not be ashamed. They 
have found in the WoLsEy HALL course 
of study—with its Reading Schemes, 
Weekly Lesson Notes, Model Answers, 
Difficulty Papers and Tutors’ Corrections 
—all the help they could desire in order 
to ensure success. And, moreover, what 
is of prime importance, they have found 
this method of preparation wonderfully 
inexpensive. 

‘Experience teaches.’ From his own 
experience, the writer can testify, without 
reserve, that Postal Tuition is a practical 
proposition, and his advice to the aspirant 
for a degree is: Avail yourself of the 
excellent help of WoLSEY HALL, OxForD. 


Prospectus Free 


The Wolsey Hall Prospectus is a comprehensive guide to 
all London University, Theological, and other examina- 
tions. A copy will be sent entirely without obligation to 
any reader of The Expository Times. With it will be 
included copies of articles written by Wolsey Hall Students 
who have obtained First-Class Honours at London B.A. 
and B.D.; also a specimen Lesson (mention exam. or 
subject in which interested). Please address ea request 
to THE SECRETARY, Dept. ‘; 


Colsey Hall, Oxford 


PROPRIETORS: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, LTD 
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Changing the Clock (19th April). 
By THE REVEREND S. GREER, M.A., AYR. 
“Redeeming the time.’—Col 4°. 


‘Lost or strayed at Greenwich, between the 
hours of two and three this morning, a valuable 
possession. No reward is offered for its return, 
as there is no hope of recovering it. Lost—an 
hour.’ Nothing can bring it back: another hour 
will by and by be given in its place, but that won’t 
be the wee waif which has been lost to the world. 
Think of it! There was no three o’clock this 
morning. At least there was, but they hustled it 
off before it could say its name. Sad little waif! 
Nothing happened in its brief life: no babies were 
born, no ships sailed, no trains started. 

There are other ways of losing time. Are you 
one of those little folk who don’t fix their mind on 
what they’re doing? You’re at your home-lessons 
—or supposed to be. But where were you really— 
not your body, but You? Out in the Western 
prairies with the cowboys, chasing the wild steers ? 
Up in the play-room, puzzling how to get that 
meccano model to work? Dressing your doll for 
her tea-party? And then, How did that tune 
go, which you heard the other day ?~ ‘ Dear me,’ 
you say, ‘I’d no idea it was so late: I’ve been a 
whole hour at my lessons.’ But were you really ? 
What about the ‘lost hour’ ? 

There’s a fine word that has a lovely picture in 
it: ‘Opportunity.’ I see a ship making eagerly 
for the harbour, and at the moment when the tide 
is favourable it is just opposite the entrance, which 
it ‘makes’ triumphantly. ‘Opposite the har- 
bour’ is what the word ‘opportunity’ means. Every 
morning as we leap from bed finds us opposite a 
harbour ; don’t let us miss the tide, by dawdling 
and dreaming. Life’s a splendid adventure, and 
the best prizes are not for the brilliant, but for the 
diligent, who get down to their job, and stick to it. 

It’s a queer thing about clocks, how unequal the 
hours are: some fly as swiftly as poor little two 
of this morning, others are fearfully long. There’s 
a clock in Princes Street, Edinburgh, which bears 
onits face the name : ‘Sympathetic Clock.’ That’s 
what I’ve always been hoping to find. You know 
how it is with the ordinary clock. When you’re 
sleepy in the morning, it insists that it really Is 
eight o’clock. It is quite cold and relentless about 
it. But a sympathetic clock! We must really 

y one. Then when we want to snuggle back 
ie ‘ Eight o’clock !’ you say; ‘oh, surely not.’ 

Very sorry,’ replies the clock, ‘my mistake,’ 

d quickly moves its hands back to five! Just 
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as I was thinking how fine this would be, I saw 
other words on the Edinburgh clock: ‘ Electrically 
controlled from the Observatory.’ So that is all 
it means ; keeping time with the master-clock. 

‘Redeem the time,’ says the Bible: ‘give to 
each flying minute Something to keep in store.’ 
Let us keep time—His time, our hearts beating in 
unison with the great Master-heart of our life. 
‘Controlled from on high’—that is the secret of 
some of the most radiant lives this world has ever 
seen. God’s will directed all their doings, and that 
mind was in them which was in Christ. Keeping 
His time is the only way of truly redeeming the 
time. ‘ Feeling as another does about things” is 
what sympathy really means: loving the things 
He would love: hating what He would hate—all 
dishonouring things—fearing only cowardice, hating 
a lie. Shall we not fall into step with Him, mark- 
ing time, as soldiers do, to the sound of a distant 
beat ? 


The CGristian Year. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Toward the Sunrising. 
‘And they journeyed from Oboth, and pitched at 


Ije-abarim, in the wilderness which is before Moab, 
toward the sunrising.’—Nu 2111, 


All that the writer of the Book of Numbers 
meant to convey, probably, was that the travellers 
held east. But his phrase means more than that, 
for it suggests to us a company of men making their 
way through a flat, uninspiring land, upheld by the 
hope of To-morrow Morning. The very words have 
poetry in them! ‘Travelling in the wilderness, 
toward the sunrising.’ That is true living; that 
is the life of faith. 

1. This is the glorious way to travel. It is not 
true to fact to say that ‘Life is a desert drear,’ 
though we sometimes sing words like these. But 
neither is it true to say that life is a picnic. For 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness, and each 
man has his burden to bear. Yet, whatever the 
trouble be, the glorious way to take it, ay, even 
with tears in one’s eyes, is with one’s face toward 
the sunrising. 

In The Road-Mender there is a man breaking 
stones by the roadside. He is content in his work, 
as he sits by the winding white road, to make the 
way easier for man and beast. On a fine summer 
day he was working away without avarice or 
anxiety when he was joined by a tramp in search 
of work. The tramp says to the road-mender, 
‘Seen better days ?’ 
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‘Never,’ says the road-mender. 

That is the spirit in which to face life. That 
spirit makes life a success under any circumstances. 

The creator of that inspiring figure Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch has given in her later story a 
companion picture in ‘ Mr. Opp,’ a poor, shambling, 
country editor, living in a decaying old house with 
a half-crazed sister to support. A city-bred, culti- 
vated young man visits the Opp household as a 
business agent, and is confronted by the problem 
of his host’s optimism. ‘Everything about the 
old house spoke of degeneration, and decay; yet 
in the midst of it lived a man who asked no odds 
of life, who took what came, and who lived with a 
zest, an abandon, a courage that was baffling. 
Self-deception, egotism, cheap optimism—could 
they bring a man to this state of mind ? 

‘But he could not imagine Mr. Opp, lame, or 
blind, giving up the fight. There was that in the 
man—egotism, courage, whatever it was—that 
would never recognize defeat, that quality which 
wins out of a life of losing, the final victory.’ 

His outlook was his dynamic. Shambling Mr. 
Opp, doing his duty, saying his prayers, believing 
in himself, his town, the future and Providence, is 
on the road which outstrips the cynic, and leads 
through failure and past it into unknown victories 
and sunshine ahead. 

To travel hopefully, making for the land we 
cannot see, and the love we have not scales to 
measure, is to travel in the company of earth’s 
noblest pilgrims. Best of all, it is to travel in the 
company of Jesus Himself; for the glory of His 
life, above its seeming failure, was its. faith and 
hope. As one who catches sight of some far 
beacon marking the way home, He sets His face 
steadfastly to go to Jerusalem and ‘for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross.’ 

2. This is the helpful way to travel. What a 
great deal of good it does one to happen upon a 
cheery soul on life’s highway of a morning! 
Stevenson has said that the man who looks at the 
silver lining in his cloud is a public benefactor, and 
that is true. 

Of one thing we may be certain: however great 
may be the evils of the present time, they can only 
be met in this spirit of hopefulness and faith. An 
army in the field is entirely dependent upon hope. 
If that fail, courage, resource, and persistence 
perish with it. ‘The optimist,’ as Mr. Chesterton 
says, ‘is a better reformer than the pessimist ; and 
the man who believes life to be excellent is the 
man who alters it most.’ 

The world rolls towards the sunrising of a new 
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and greater and better day. Humanity has never 
been better than now. The air was never so filled 
with moral ideas. Dogmatic Christianity is de- 
clining, but we have never seen the Christ so 
clearly. The face of the world is toward the 
sunrise as it never has been in any other age. Let 
us help to keep it there by being there ourselves. 

Do we not also need this attitude in the Church ? 
Yet how pessimistic and gloomy we are in our talk 
about the Church. Think of the early Christians, 
think of their persecutions, and yet they are the 
optimists of the world. Christians are to be the 
brightest and most hopeful people to be found 
anywhere. We are to think hope, speak hope, and 
live hope. 

Yet what is the real state of affairs ? Is not the 
common practice even in the Church to ‘ talk down ’ 
the Church ? Yet, though much is wrong, of some 
things we are confident. The Church’s influence 
is right. No Church points men away from 
righteousness. Its standards are right. The best 
things in the world have been cradled by the 
Church. Its aims are right. No living man can 
say with truth, ‘I walked in the way the Church 
was tending, and I am ruined.’ Its hopes are 
right. Its teaching is right. The best life on 
earth to-day is that most completely representing 
what the Church declares as to religion and morality. 
Believe in the Church and say so; do something 
to make it better. The Church, the poorest 
Church, is one of the greatest things in the world. 

Mr. Begbie said: ‘ When the Founder of Chris- 
tianity said, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world,’ His church would have occupied the 
last place in a census of the world’s religions. But 
we must be for ever counting heads under our own 
roof. We make the figures in our Church books 
the standard of Christ’s victory. We inquire the 
number of communicants last Sunday, the amount 
of the offertory, the circulation of the local magazine 
—and we are depressed or elated as these figures 
are scornful or flattering of our parochial conceit. 

‘Itis so important for Christians to be happy and 
attractive people, it is so contrary to the spirit of 
the Master that they should be vexed, gloomy, and 
disquieted, that one cannot too often preach the 
gospel of optimism, and too frequently upbraid 
the dismal prophets of despair.’ + 

Along this line also, Jesus brings new life to men. 
When we see that in a life as truly human as our 
own, there shone such faith in the Father’s love, 
such an assurance that beyond the darkness, past 
the Cross and death, there lay hope and light and 

1 J. Learmount, God’s Endings, 65 ff. 
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victory, our hearts reach out to claim it as their 
faith. There are men whom that has drawn as 
nothing else could draw them, for whom even that 
alone marks Jesus as the Lord and Leader of their 
choice and sworn fealty. 

3. This is a strenuous way to travel. We do not 
read that these Israelites longed for the sunrising 
or gazed toward it, but that they journeyed in that 
direction. It is not enough to sit still and admire 
the promise of the dawn, as travellers in the East 
watch the mirage shimmering in the heat. The 
thing to do is to bend our lives that way, to work 
towards our faith, to live in the direction of 
the sunrising. And sometimes that is far from 
easy. 

Even when the hope is dim and the vision 
blurred, however, we can still remain loyal to the 
old direction; and that is often the best way to 
get the old hope back again. It was a true and 
shrewd remark that Lady Blanche Balfour once 
made to a friend who confessed that, because of 
his doubts, he had given up the practice of prayer. 
* That is a mistake,’ said Lady Balfour ; ‘ keep the 
frame and the picture will grow into it again !’ 
Keep the frame. Point for the things we wish to 
be true. Even when we question whether the sun 
will ever rise again, let us lay our last course bravely 
for the dawn. ‘Then said Evangelist, pointing 
with his hand over a very wide field, Do you see 
yonder wicket gate? The man said, No. Then 
said the other, Do you see yonder shining light ? 
He said, I think Ido. Then said Evangelist, Keep 
that light in your eye, and go up directly thereto, so 
shalt thou see the gate.’ 

4. This way of travelling has its reward. It has 
its reward here, for, as Evangelist told his pilgrim, 
the light grows clearer as one travels towards it. 
But it has its final reward also. As those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness shall be 
filled, so they who travel toward the sunrising shall 
come to the full light at last1 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
Balaam. 
“How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ?’ 
—Nu 23°. 
_ ‘And when Balaam saw that it pleased the Lord 
to bless Israel, he went not, as at other times, to seek 


for enchantments, but he set his face toward the 
wilderness.’—Nu 24} 


_ 1. The great dramatists have given us many a 
‘story, which shakes us with its terror, of a man 
1A. Alexander, The Glory in the Grey, 227 ff. 
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with a bad conscience. ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ occur to us as pictures of 
the horror that descends upon one when his con- 
science awakes. These are all wonderful; and, 
despite the observation of an able man some years 
ago that ‘to-day none of us Is worrying about his 
sins,’ stories of that kind will never for more than 
a time be without their breathless and under- 
standing readers. 

But the story of Balaam—the earlier part—has 
all that moral terror which we associate with the 
great literature of the soul—with Aschylus and 
Shakespeare ; and it has something in addition. 
For the story makes of poor Balaam not only an 
unhappy and terrified figure: in the most delicate 
way in the world it succeeds in making him look 
silly. The Bible is very fond of that particular 
stroke: that a man who does wrong is, amongst 
many things that sound more serious, a fool. That 
a man who was quite comfortable at home, highly 
honoured and respectable, should, for the sake of 
some presents sent him by the king, set out upon 
a journey which his own conscience disapproved, 
and which, he knew, God disapproved ; that he 
should subject himself to all that discomfort, 
lashing his poor beast to get on, imagining it was 
not going so fast as usual, though the probability 
is that it was keeping up quite the regular and 
predestinated pace of an ass, getting hotter and 
hotter, and angrier and angrier, crushing his leg 
against a stone wall, until—well, until he saw that 
his ass had more sense than he had; all that, I 
say, is the kind of thing which the Hebrew men 
of genius loved to do—to describe the ridiculousness 
of any human being trying in this world to get the 
better of God. 

Perhaps that is enough to recall the earlier 
portion of the story of Balaam. But deep and 
true and searching as is that earlier part, it is not 
the best ; and in any case it is not the whole. 

The story is sometimes obscure, as though the 
editor had before him more than one source, and 
has simply embodied everything, leaving it to us 
to make of the narrative what we may. Again 
and again that is the task which the Bible leaves 
with us: we are left to use our own good sense. 
If we come upon places, passages, stories, of which 
we can make nothing useful, we are intended to 
move on. We shall not have gone far before we 
come to something which takes hold of us. And 
besides, we live and learn; and things which at 
one time seemed to have no very urgent meaning 
may one day, when we encounter them, we being 
now older and wiser and not so sure of ourselves, 
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take on a meaning which fits our case as a glove 
fits the hand it was made for. 

Balaam, it would appear, went on to fulfil his 
contract with Balak, though by this time he knew, 
what he had always suspected, that it was a contract 
into which he should never have entered. But 
there you have Balaam. He had made the con- 
tract, and he would stand by it. 

Perhaps he thought of going home—on the sound 
principle that it can never be good to go further 
on a wrong course. But perhaps at that very 
moment he recalled the old psalm which defines 
a good man as a man who, when he has once sworn, 
will not change though it be to his own hurt, who 
will fulfil his contract though the market has gone 
againsthim. The fact is he went on: remembering, 
perhaps, one clause in his agreement with Balak 
which at least would always provide a way of 
escape so that he need not lose his soul. The 
clause—literally the saving clause—was that when 
he came in sight of the advancing hosts of Israel, 
he, Balaam, would say only what God gave him 
to say. He might, as Balak desired he should, 
curse those Israelites; but, again, he might not. 
It would all depend—and in the last resort it would 
not depend upon Balak, but on his own conscience 
and on God’s guidance at the moment. All things 
considered, Balaam comes well out of it, and less 
damaged in his soul and reputation than he might 
have been. 

‘ How shall I curse, whom God hath not cursed ?’” 
As Balaam stared at the advancing hosts he knew 
what he had to say. He opened his mouth and 
poured out not a curse but a blessing. 

2. Upon this Balak intervened, and with a sug- 
gestion which shows that he was a very shrewd 
man. ‘Come away,’ said Balak, ‘ come away from 
that place where you can see them all; and come 
down to this low-lying place from which you can 
see only a part and section. And curse me them 
from this low-lying place.’ That was shrewd. For 
there Balak had hold of a great principle. What 
principle? This: that when we see only a part 
of anything at which God is working, we may curse, 
we may lose heart, or we may sneer and scoff. 
But when we see the whole thing, as in fine moments 
we do, we do not curse; we hold our breath and 
wonder and wait. 

This is the function of all true art—of sculpture, 
of painting, of music, and of that still greater art 
which religion is: to let us see the whole, the 
meaning, the spirit, the intention, the end; and if 
it must deal with life or Nature or experience in 
parts, to let us see the part within some suggested 
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context, even as God lets us see the crescent moon 
with the complete circle drawn in pencil on the 
azure background ; so that looking at the crescent 
we infer and anticipate the coming glory. 

And this also, and nothing else, is the function 
of the supreme art—the art of living. It is with 
this very intention, certainly with this very effect, 
that we ought to speak to one another, disclosing 
in the very tone of our voice the final and eternal 
harmony which life’s details may seem to make 
incredible. A kind word, a friendly deed, what is 
that but the breaking through of the All, of every- 
thing, of God through some partial thing ? What 
is that but a high and cheery summons to him or 
her to whom we speak, towards whom we act, and 
to ourselves, to lift up our hearts from the sadness 
or confusion of some jarring thing—like sorrow or 
like death? I say that is our one business in the 
world—to help each other to see God. 

Joseph Conrad says of one of his great human 
figures, that looking at her one perceived that she 
was one of those creatures which are not the play- 
things of time. 

To have a significance—that is perhaps our very 
calling, our taskand business inthis world. To be 
to one another encouragers, so that those at least 
who know us to any depth shall become composed 
and happy in our company, having found a new 
quietness and purpose, which, if they could only 
make their mood plain to themselves, they should 
see, has just this as its source: that near to us, 
and breathing our air, they have come within sight 
of the reconciling things, and that our lives have 
their completeness somewhere, that is to say, in 
God.t 

3. Balaam built seven altars in his desire to get 
near God, and in his anxiety to please King Balak. 
But it availed nought: and he only found his 
soul when he left them behind him and set his 
face toward the wilderness. And it is typical of 
the kind of experience that so many have had. 

Man’s way is to build stone altars; God’s way 
is the wilderness, with its revelations of burning 
bushes and kindled imaginations. Man’s method 
of fighting social and moral evil is to go for it 
direct. God’s way, Christ’s way, is to hide a 
little leaven or bury a tiny seed—and wait. When 
we stop building our trim little altars, and get out 
into the great unmeasured spaces of God’s temple 
not made with hands, we shall begin to under- 
stand. 

But the tragedy of Balaam consisted in just 
this, that, though he went so far, he stopped short 

1jJ. A. Hutton, Discerning the Times, 169. 
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of the highest. Israel needed a poet such as he, 
yet he is less famous than his ass. And from poor 
Balaam we must turn to that other Rider upon an 
ass who also set His blessed face toward the wilder- 
ness ; who for the joy which was set before Him 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, and hath 
given us not only an example for our guidance, but 
salvation for the asking.1 


FourtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Christ that is To Be. 


“IT am the way.’—Jn 14°. 


In a book, called The Victorian Tragedy, which 
some of us may have read, we have a study of the 
achievements and failures of the generation whose 
tasks we inherit. The Victorians had to attempt 
something quite new, to reshape the forms of 
civilization and build a new home for the human 
spirit on the basis of machines and cheap products. 
They came within an inch of success too; they 
made enormous improvements in all directions, 
they bred vigour, confidence, and enterprise, and 
a certain massive solidity of character. But one 
thing they did not succeed in doing.~ They could 
not make Man master of himself. They left Man 
himself uninterpreted, lonely in his palaces of 
industry, driven along as the slave of his own 
mechanisms. We to-day are heirs of that problem. 
We are caught in a whirl of ceaseless activities, 
but the meaning of those activities escapes us. 
We have lost the sense of a guiding purpose, and 
life seems fragmentary and futile—terribly like a 
Chekov play—unknit loose strands of experience 
that are worked into no intelligible pattern. We 
may not be burdened with a sense of sin, but we 
are oppressed with a feeling of futility, that nothing 
means much or matters much. 

It is silly to talk of the ‘ decadence ’ mr Oxford. 
It is now in a great many ways a far better place 
than it was. Here as elsewhere in the world there 
is a certain atrophy of conviction. Having taught 
the young for so many centuries that there are two 
sides to every question we have come ourselves to 
believe it. We find it hard to commit ourselves to 
anything. But people who say that our genera- 
tion has abandoned its interest in religion know 
very little about our generation. We all know 
now what it is we need most ; we cannot recover 
mastery in life without a creative faith in a purpose 
which makes us free of the sweep and range of 
life. We have passed through some wild and 

1H. L. Simpson, The Intention of His Soul, 41. 
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baffling times since the War. But now we can 
see the harvest ripening. The anti-religious self- 
seeking reaction of the post-war years is nearly 
spent. Cheap scepticism is now entirely obsolete. 
Few thinkers of real eminence are now hostile to 
the religious interpretation of life. There is no 
serious thinker of whatever kind who is not 
earnestly seeking for a faith by which to guide our 
bewildered footsteps. Experience has taught us our 
lesson. ‘It is high time to awake out of sleep ’— 
out of that mist of unreality, half-living and half- 
thinking and half-awakened conventionality, which 
blankets all our aims and our achievements—to 
awake to the Christian gospel as at once our hope 
and our judgment. 

Non-Christian thinking is bankrupt.—We say we 
live in a scientific age, but its real characteristic 
is an almost shameless irrationality—a mixture of 
credulity and scepticism which has no firm basis 
in reason at all. Scientists vie with one another 
in doubting the truth of scientific concepts. Faith 
in the possibility of science, as Whitehead said, is a 
‘derivative from medieval theology.’ Indeed, it 
is only the Christian scheme of thought which has 
any claim to be called truly rational. Where is 
there any guarantee of truth unless the world is 
grounded in a purpose which responds to our 
minds and spirits ? Christianity can interpret the 
Universe in terms that do justice to all Man’s 
experience. 

Non-Christian morality is bankrupt.—We have 
tried to believe in Man instead of God, and now we 
find ourselves distrusting Man. Every new novel 
adds its testimony to the pessimism about Man 
and the low view we take of human nature. The 
question, What is Man? cannot be answered until 
we see Man in the light of Christ. We thought 
for a while that psychology would save us ; all it 
has done is to rob us of our selfhood. ‘What is 
my soul in a boundless creation ?’ Psychology is 
barren without theology. 

Non-Christian politics are bankrupt.—There is no 
conviction anywhere in politics because we hold no 
faith in common. The adjustment of the claims 
of personality to the necessities of the social order 
—of liberty with fraternity—is too much for the 
children of this world. Only look, for example, at 
Africa. We are faced there with the attempt to 
reconcile the inevitably conflicting claims of the 
European settlers on the one hand, the African 
population on the other, of both with their Asiatic 
fellow-subjects. What can organize these diverse 
claims into effective co-operation ? Where can we 
find a principle of unity save in the light of a con- 
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trolling purpose, in which all share, to|which all are 
committed, in which all and each find fulfilment ? 
Hence, no doubt, the sinister attraction of the 
Fascist and Bolshevist experiments, which seem at 
least to impart some mystic touch to the function- 
ing of the social mechanism, and implant some 
faith at the heart of politics. These smash and 
ruin personality and achieve equality at the price 
of liberty. But what live alternative is before us ? 
The world will have to choose in the near future 
between one or another form of Bolshevism—the 
organization of men in the mass—and a rediscovery 
of the Christian faith which finds meaning for the 
individual in a fellowship of free co-operation. 

What do we suppose would be the result if 
Oxford gave itself to Christianity ? It might not 
look very different on the surface. We might 
perhaps talk less about religion; we should not 
proliferate in holy tea-parties. We should still be 
the same light-hearted creatures, only perhaps 
rather more light-hearted, as men who know that 
they have been gathered out of the futility of aim- 
lessness into the inspiration of a purpose. That 
is what gives men mastery and freedom, and often 
lends a touch of greatness to men of quite common- 
place ability. What would it mean to the world 
if men and women naturally went forth from it, 
without any self-consciousness or priggishness, 
along the various avenues of life, held by the vision 
of life as a whole, inspired and steadied by the 
conviction that in Christ is the purpose of the 
world ? Would it not revolutionize public life ? 
That could happen: it could happen quickly if our 
generation can rise to the opportunity which is 
laid upon it in loyalty to the purpose which claims us. 

The Coming Christ, the Christ which is to be: 
we have been speaking mainly in the future tense. 
But Christianity has its roots in history. And that 
for some minds is the crucial difficulty. The per- 
spective of the early believers was, as we know, 
violently foreshortened by the expectation of a 
world catastrophe. Our thought is controlled by 
evolution, and we look down long vistas of the 
future. How, then, can we claim this finality for 
a revelation that came in the past ?_ We can accept 
with gratitude and reverence the light which He 
shed upon our way, but may we not perhaps out- 
grow Him? The New Testament at least uses 
precisely the opposite language: it speaks about 
‘growing up into’ Him. Christianity has never 
said that Jesus is God’s last word or work in man- 
kind. ‘He is not the goal of man’s destiny but 
the direction to be followed, and the power to 
follow it !’ 
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No doubt, Jof course, that our whole attitude 
is changed by the new scales of space and time. 
Our planet seems as a millionth part of a grain of 
sand amid all the sand in all the seas of the world, 
our history but the twinkling of an eye in the vast 
backward and abysm of time. And all this in- 
volves readjustment. Our civilization is still very 
primitive. What seems to us at times the exhaus- 
tion of an old and weary civilization is really perhaps 
the confusion of adolescence. Christianity is still 
in its infancy. It may demand in the coming time 
new forms of expression, new interpretations. Why 
should we be afraid of that ? Let us take our full 
share in helping to discover them: so that we 
may grow up into Christ, no more children tossed 
to and fro and carried about by every wind of 
teaching. 

Yet one thing more must be added. We should 
not be faithful to Christianity if we were to suggest 
that the final goal of all our spiritual strivings could 
be found within the time process. God has set 
eternity in our hearts, and in nothing temporal can 
we find fulfilment. Not in any mere futurity can 
our spirits find peace and confidence; only in a 
Kingdom which is eternal, in communion with God 
who is our home.t 


FirtH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Appeal of the Ascended Christ. 


“ Now is the judgement of this world : now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself.’— 
Jor eA NG). 


These are bold words; and they seem all the 
bolder when we think of the position of Him who 
speaks them. Holy Week has already begun ; 
before it is over our Lord will be crucified. Soon 
the crowds will fall away ; even the Apostles will 
desert Him, and He will be left alone to bear His 
Passion. And yet His words are the words of a 
conqueror. He does not say, as we might have 
expected, ‘ Now is my judgement,’ but ‘ Now is the 
judgement of this world.’ It is not He, but Satan, 
‘the prince of this world,’ who will ‘be cast out.’ 
Instead of thinking of the time when all men will 
desert Him, He says, ‘I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.’ There is some- 
thing attractive about boldness like this, Such 
words draw us to Him who speaks them. But 
what did the Lord mean? How could He speak 
as He did in the face of death? It was because 
He looked forward to the Resurrection and the 

1F, R. Barry, in Christ in University Life, 145. 
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Ascension, and to all the work for us that would 
follow them. 

In the gradual teaching of our Lord there is one 
feature which arrests us. With ever-increasing 
clearness He informed His hearers that soon He 
was going home to God. As the shadows deepened, 
and the Cross came nearer, He grew very pitiful 
for His disciples. He saw what an awful hour 
that would be when He departed and they were 
left alone. And so with all the compassion of a 
mother He began to tell them of His coming glory, 
and of the offices He would exercise in heaven. 
‘Let not your hearts be troubled, neither let them 
be afraid. In my Father’s house are many mansions, 
I go unto my Father and to your Father. I go 
to prepare a place for you.’ With such words of 
comfort and of love He sought to mitigate their 
coming sorrow, when they would look for Him, 
and look for Him in vain. Cannot we picture how, 
on Ascension morning, these words would leap to 
their memories again? Taught by their loneliness 
they would recall them, and recalling them would 
know where He was gone. It was an hour of dis- 
closure for their hearts. 

And yet with that disclosure there was a great 
reserve. In that hour when their Lord went home, 
and every disclosure was on the point of crowning, 
they looked, and lo! there was nothing but a cloud. 
No Father’s face—no feet of the shining ones beside 
the river—no many mansions gleaming in the light 
—no leaves for the healing of the nations; only 
a cloud—something they could not penetrate— 
something that hung its folds about the glory— 
and Christ was gone, and they were left alone, and 
the wind was blowing quietly across Olivet. 

But it is not upon the Ascension that we shall 
fix our thoughts to-day, but upon our Lord in His 
glory. ‘I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.’ The Ascension means 
what it does to us because of what it can tell us 
of our Lord as He is to-day. How little, as a rule, 
we care about the lives of the dead, and how much 
we care about the lives of the living! Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon—we read about them in our 
books of history, but as a rule they do not greatly 
interest us. They have passed away, and we have 
no more to do with them. But let our newspaper 
tell us something of the past life of men who are 
still alive and working, of the statesmen, of soldiers, 
or writers of the present day, and at once we are 
interested. It is their past lives that have made 
them what they are to-day, and that enable us to 
understand them. So it is with all that we learn 
about our Lord Jesus Christ. If our Lord had 
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passed away, and we had no more to do with Him, 
His life and experience would have lost their interest. 
But it is not so. The Lord is not only one who 
has lived ; He is living still, and alive for evermore. 

How does the Ascension enable Him to draw us 
all unto Himself ? 

1. It enables our Lord to draw us all by His 
example. We see in that glory that our Lord has 
won the certain end of every life that follows Him. 
It is hard to be really honest in a world like this ; 
hard to be temperate, hard to be pure when others 
are not so, and our passions are as strong as theirs. 
And harder still, perhaps, it is to sacrifice ourselves 
and live for God, to love Him and to love our 
neighbours, when our neighbours do not love us, 
and we cannot yet feel that God does either. It 
was hard for the Lord Himself. But He did live 
for God only. He did sacrifice Himself to the 
uttermost, and the Ascension was the consequence. 
Just as Jesus on the Cross is the revelation of 
human suffering, so Jesus on His throne is the 
revelation of human joy. And now to-day, from 
His throne of glory, He draws us all thither to 
Himself. He points us to the joy, with which His 
whole nature is filled, and He says to us, ‘If any 
man serve me, let him follow me ; and where I am, 
there shall also my servant be: if any man serve 
me, him will my Father honour.’ Can we ask more 
than that—to be where our Lord is, to be honoured 
in our measure as He is honoured? If we follow, 
it will be so. ‘ Faithful is the saying: For if we 
died with him, we shall also live with him: if we 
endure, we shall also reign with him.’ 

2. But our Lord draws us also by His work for 
us in heaven. Yes! His work for us, for the Lord 
is working still. Glory and joy lie in grand, free, 
successful action. To feel ourselves alive, and 
active ; to have work to do, and be able without 
hindrance perfectly to do it; to see all round us 
the fruits of our activity, and to be carrying [it 
forward to the end, that is glory and joy even 
here. The idle man is not enough alive for joy. 
And, little as we can know as yet of the joy of our 
Lord, it is, we are sure, no idle joy. He has work 
to do for us, and He is able perfectly to do it. 

First of all, there is the work of Intercession. The 
same Lord, who lived and died for us here, stands 
ever in the presence of God to plead for us there. 
There is no need that we can feel, in any circum- 
stances of temptation or conflict, but finds perfect 
expression in the intercession for us of the Son of 


. Man. And, in that heavenly region to which our 


Lord has gone, He is, as He has told us, preparing 
a place for us, a place that will one day be our 
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own, and our own for ever. If He were not there, 
we could never go there; but, now that He is 
there, we can. 

3. Once again, our Lord draws us by His work 
within us—by that Holy Spirit, whom He has sent 
to lead us upward to Himself. And of all His 
means of drawing there is none so powerful as that. 
It is the Holy Spirit that awakens us to see those 
needs in ourselves which only our Lord can satisfy ; 
it is the Holy Spirit who shows us the Lord as the 
One who can satisfy them; it is the Holy Spirit 
who imparts to us the life by which we can follow 
the Lord, and will help us all the way, until we are 
one with Him for ever. And therefore it was that 
the very first thing that the Lord did after His 
Ascension was to send to us His Holy Spirit. 

So, then, by His example, by His work for us, 
and by His work in us, our Lord is drawing us all 
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unto Himself. It is not enough to be drawn; we 
must freely yield to the drawing. How many 
kinds of drawing there are! See two teams of 
men pulling one against another in a tug-of-war. 
Each is being drawn, but each is resisting the 
drawing. So it may be with us. See two horses 
drawing a waggon up a steep hill. We cannot say 
that the waggon resists, but it does nothing to help. 
So, again, it may be with us. We rise, thank God, 
but oh, how slowly! How little we do to help 
our rising! But there is a third drawing. See a 
party of men climbing a Swiss mountain. The 
guide goes first, cutting the steps. From above 
he lets down his rope, and draws the climbers after 
him. Not only are they drawn, but they welcome 
and respond to the drawing. Is not that the model 
for us all ? + 
1H. L. Goudge, Sin and Redemption, 109. 
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Recent Forcign Theology. 


Js Romans vit. MutoBbiographicaf 2 


Many scholars have endeavoured to find some light 
on the preparation for, and the nature of Paul’s 
conversion in the passage in Ro 7, throughout 
which he uses the first singular personal pronoun 
‘I’ on the assumption that it may be taken as 
autobiographical and as describing his struggles 
before he found his victory in captivity to Christ. 
But the writer of this thesis? for the doctorate 
will not have any such use of it on any terms. 
And, whether one agrees with his conclusion or 
not, one cannot but appreciate the industry and 
ability, the care and the skill, which this study 
displays. He seems to have read nearly (if not) 
all the relevant literature in French and English 
as well as German, and even refers to Spanish and 
Italian. In his Introduction he states the problem 
to be explored, if not solved, ‘ Thus to-day there 
stand in opposition a confident use of the chapter 
in its psychological interpretation and an ever 
renewed effort to establish the actual essence of 
what is here described, without the issue being 
settled’ (p. 2). The first chapter places Ro 7 
in its context in the Epistle ; the second discusses 
the fundamental conceptions of Paul’s Anthro- 

1 Romer 7 und die Bekehrung des Paulus, von Weiner 


Georg Kiimmel (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1929). 


pology ; and the third examines with meticulous 
scrutiny ‘the interpretation of Romans vii. apart 
from the question of the subject,’ which, however, 
like King Charles’ head, keeps obtruding. jtself. 
In chapter four we come to the crucial question : 
Who is the ‘I’ here described? It is very con- 
vincingly proved in my judgment that the refer- 
ence cannot be to the Christian, as such an assump- 
tion would contradict Paul’s essential teaching as 
to the salvation from sin and law which is experi- 
enced in Christ. Less convincingly in my judg- 
ment it is argued that the use of the first person 
singular is rhetorical in accordance with the usages 
of the time. There is, however, it seems to me, 
passion and pathos in the tone, which rhetoric 
cannot account for, and which only painful memories 
of past experiences can adequately explain. 

If autobiography is to be altogether excluded, 
is this an imaginative or speculative account of 
what a human experience under the Law might 
have been till Christ brought deliverance ? That 
seems an incredible supposition. The descrip- 
tion Paul gives of his Pharisaic contentment 
in Ph 3, which he surrendered on_ being 
apprehended by Christ, does not seem to me to 
exclude necessarily such an experience of bondage 
and misery, as is here described, as a stage in his 
personal development. While I fully recognize 
the weight of the exegetical considerations which 
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the author brings against the autobiographical 
interpretation, he has not convinced me that we 
can altogether exclude the autobiographical refer- 
ence ; even if it is a theoretical structure, much 
of the material must have been taken out of the 
soul of the Apostle. As a consequence of rejecting 
this autobiographical interpretation, the author 
recognizes fully that ‘therewith the representa- 
tion of the conversion of Paul must be otherwise 
formed than as usually happens’ (p. 138); and to 
this representation the last chapter is devoted. 
* Beside or in Damascus he saw an appearance of 
Jesus, whom he, however, only recognized on his 
answer, ‘‘I am Jesus.” This appearance at once 
convinced him that the preaching of the Christians 
regarding the Resurrection was right, and at the 
same time placed before his eyes his task as mis- 
sionary. From the sources there is in no wise 
any justification for the assumption that the con- 
version had its preparation in the moral despair 
and the religious doubts of the pre-Christian 
Paul’ (p. 153). ‘The fact itself is a pvoryjprov, a 
popov Tod Geod’ (p. 160). I do not know whether 
the author is a Barthian or not ; but of this I am 
quite sure, that Christian theology should not be 
content with affirming the objective Divine revela- 
tion without endeavouring to discover the psychical 
mediation by the subjective human receptivity 
and responsiveness. The author may be justified 
in maintaining that we cannot prove from the 
sources critically examined what this psychical 
mediation may have been. But his prohibition 
to use any suggestions in the sources in the direc- 
tion in which our moral and religious insight moves 
our thought I for one cannot obey. Much, then, 
as I am compelled to disagree, I assign great value 
to this volume, and warmly commend it as a 
mental discipline in exact scholarship. 


a 


Roman Catholic Propaganda. 


Tuts small volume?! is a multum in parvo on the 
relation of the Roman Catholic Church to reunion 
movements ; and bears the official imprimatur ; 
but in the earlier part of it it would be difficult to 
discover the author’s standpoint, which, however, 
appears very distinctly in the later part. The 
tone is courteous and considerate throughout ; 
and, it must be confessed, is more charitable and 
tolerant than that of some of the Protestant 
—1Rom und der Ruf zur Einheit, von Karl Krczmar 
jen; Reinhold-Verlag, 1929). 
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protagonists of the reunion movement. The 
volume contains two portraits, one of Viscount 
Halifax, and the other of the Archbishop of Uppsalas 
The first part deals with the Anglican Schism and 
the Reunion Plans of Lord Halifax, ‘ the dream of 
a life,’ ‘hopes that would not be fulfilled.’ Under 
the title ‘a conflict without victors,’ the con- 
troversy about the Revision of the Prayer-Book is 
dealt with. Here there are several errors; the 
Church of England as a whole is described as the 
High Church, although the Anglo-Catholic is dis- 
tinguished from the other sections; the account 
of the Modernist exaggerates the negative aspect 
of the movement; Congregationalism is carried 
back only to 1661. Here the attitude is sym- 
pathetic. The second part deals with Rome’s 
Call to Unity. After dealing with some of the 
antecedents of the papal Encyclical Mortalium 
animos, the author gives the full text, and then 
describes its reception in an ironical phrase, ‘an 
expected surprise.’ Although from an entirely 
different standpoint he endorses the reason I gave 
at the time for not discussing the encyclical at any 
length: ‘The encyclical cannot be a surprise to 
those who know what the fundamental attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church is, that for it there is 
only one Church, and there can be no other.’ The 
third part deals with the echoes of the Encyclical 
in World Protestantism. The author states the 
many varied criticisms, quoting fully and fairly, 
and replies to them with moderation, affirming 
his own position without a trace of bigotry or 
fanaticism ; he treats all his opponents as Christian 
brothers, although he cannot recognize their 
communions as churches. The most controversial 
handling is of Archbishop Sdderblom as ‘ a foeman 
worthy of his steel,’ and it must be confessed that 
he gets in some skilful thrusts. The three matters of 
debate are the Roman Catholic Church’s insistence 
on dogma as a guarantee of unity of faith, the 
organic character of all the doctrinal demands of 
the Church, those at the circumference as well as 
those at the centre, the conception of faith as 
individual confidence in God or submission to the 
authoritative teaching of the Church as the Divinely 
appointed interpreter of the Divine revelation. 
Protestant as are my own convictions, I must 
admit that a case is stated which explains the 
attraction of Rome for a certain type of mind. 
This section deserves careful study. The last 
part shows in what ways the Catholic Church of 
to-day is advancing unity in faith by giving an 
account of Roman propaganda under the title 
‘labour in the vineyard of the world.’ The con- 
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victions of Romanists being what they are, and 
showing reasons so logical to many minds, that 
propaganda cannot in itself be condemned; but 
rather sets an example of zeal, devotion, and 
sacrifice, which Protestants would do well to follow. 
Among the most formidable weapons in this author’s 
armoury are the divisions in Protestantism, the 
uncertainty in doctrine and the confusion in practice 
resulting from that division. The author has shown 
that Rome by necessity of its nature cannot seek 
unity by the way of reunion. His book is a call 
to the Protestant Churches to prove that a more 
truly and fully Christian unity can and will be 
found by that way. I’ must add that, if all con- 
troversy were carried on as this author does, it 
would not be an offence to Christian love. 


1 ee 


She Studp of the Social Probfem. 


WHAT must often have impressed English readers 
of German theological works was an aloofness from 
the common religious and moral life; this was 
due partly to the independence of the theological 
faculties in the universities from the Churches, but 
partly too to the separation of the Church itself 
from the economic and political interests of the 
nation ; that was in turn due to the subordination 
of the government of the Church to the State and 
the ‘ other-wordly ’ type of Lutheran piety. There 
were pioneers before the Revolution in seeking to 
interest the Church in Social Reform, impressed 
by the growing estrangement of the masses from 
the Church. A more conservative tendency was 
represented by Stocker ; and this survives in the 
Churchly-Social Conference, which is definitely 
anti-socialist. A more liberal movement began 
with Naumann ; and continues in the Evangelical- 
Social Conference, of the 37th meeting of which 
the Report lies before me.! This contains a great 
deal of material of general interest and permanent 
value. As the Social Problem is the living issue 
of to-day, no serious discussions of it can be treated 
as ephemeral in character. This Congress dealt 
with fundamental questions. The first general 
assembly dealt very searchingly and widely with 
Property, the Gospel, and Society. The three 
subjects are not co-ordinated, but the subject of 
property is discussed from the religious and then 
the social standpoint. The need of some control 


1 Die Verhandlungen des 37: Evangelisch-Sozialen 
Kongresses (G6ttingen : Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 


pp. 166). 
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over material objects is insisted on as a conditiom 
of the realization of human personality ; but also 
the right of society to regulate the use made of 
property individually for the common good. It is 
evident that the Revolution in Germany has had 
a considerable influence on Christian social thought 
on this subject. The public meeting in the evening 
was devoted to a passionate pleading for the 
preservation of the family, which in Germany also 
seems to be exposed to many perils. 

The second general assembly was marked by 
more intense interest, for the subject was the burning” 
question of ‘Labour, Religion, and the Church.” 
One of the speakers, Dr. Piechowsky, who labours. 
amid the toiling multitudes in Berlin, declared that: 
the great majority of the working-classes of Germany 
were entirely estranged from Christianity, had no 
use for the Church, and found their religion in 
Socialism. An old culture was perishing, a new 
culture emerging, he maintained; an old Church 
dyimg, and a new coming to life. He pleaded for 
Christian men taking their place and playing their 
part in the struggling proletariat, so as to show 
that ‘Church and Christianity are not dead works, 
but living values, bearers of the life that points to 
the future’ (p. 122). Although his contention was 
opposed by several speakers, secretaries of Christian 
Trades Unions, founded and maintained by in- 
fluential persons in the churches in opposition to 
Socialism ; yet he did justify his conclusion that, 
if the Church does not interest itself-in the Social 
Problem more than it has done, and abandon its 
opposition to Socialism, it will not only lose the 
working-classes altogether, but many in the nation 
will find in Socialism a substitute for Church and 
Christianity. 

Our situation is not quite so tragic; but it is 
serious enough to be a challenge to the Churches 
to take more seriously the Social Problem. 
The discussion must be carried on on an inter- 
national scale ; this is being done by the Life and 
Work (Stockholm) Movement, and the necessary 
research is being done at the Geneva Social In- 
stitute in close association with the International 
Labour Office, and other international associations, 
which have their headquarters at Geneva also. 
Last July an experts’ conference was arranged in 
London, at which important subjects were dis- 
cussed, and valuable papers were read. The 
Report is being issued in three languages. The 
first was the German version.2 A plea was advanced 


2 Berichte und Studien dey Expertenkonferenz : Lon- 
don, Juli 1930. The English translation has just 
appeared with the title The Churches and Present Day 
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for a Christian Sociology, a modern counterpart of 
the Natural Law on which Medieval moralists 


‘professed to base their teaching. The urgent 
matter of Unemployment was presented as affecting 


all industrial nations. How the economic situa- 
tion is being and will still more be affected by 
Rationalization was made a subject of serious 
solicitude. The duty of the Church to influence 
public opinion, and through it national policy in 
favour of the ratification of Labour Conventions, 
was urged. The mention of the subjects alone 
indicates the range of the questions which cor- 
porate Christian thought is facing to-day. I offer 
no apology for dealing with the Social Problem in 
Tue Expository Times, as I am convinced that 
the future influence of the Church will largely 
depend on how competently and courageously 
Christian thinkers deal with the questions of 
Christian Social Ethics. ALFRED E. GarVIE. 
London. 
es 


Barnack.! 


Two memorial tributes to Harnack are here 
printed, with a photo of the great scholar. Dr. 
Erhard Schmidt, the Rector of Berlin University, 
recalls his wide range of interests, his aristocratic 
nature, which did not prevent him from being 
perfectly accessible, and his deep religious sense. 
“Once I remember hearing him say, “‘I believe in 
God—that is, I believe that all existence has a 
basis, an end, and a meaning.’ Both he and 
Professor Seeberg close their addresses by quoting 
Goethe ; they recognize that Harnack reminded 
them of Goethe in his range of culture and inner 
life. Professor Seeberg speaks more at length upon 
Harnack’s contribution to theology, laying stress 
on his early adherence to the Ritschlian school, 
though he thinks Harnack sympathized more with 
it on its negative side, 7.e. in its aversion to 
metaphysics and mysticism, whereas ‘ Holl attaches 
himself to the positive elements in Ritschl.’ He 
analyses the historical interests of Harnack and 
praises him for being a Christian humanist, more 
like Erasmus in this respect than Leibnitz, that he 
believed in a normative classical and simple form of 
Christianity. He notes in the ‘ Dogmengeschichte ’ 


Economic Problems (International Christian Institute, 
Geneva). 

1 Adolf von Harnack: Erinne:ungsworte, Gedaecht- 
Mit einem Bildnis: Sammlung Gemein- 
verstindlicher Vortrage und Schriften (Mohr, 
Tiibingen). 
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a distinction between religion and dogma, and the 
conviction that true religion is undogmatic, accord- 
ing to which the Reformation is viewed as the 
emancipation of Christianity from dogma as a 
juristic and philosophical system. Seeberg con- 
fesses frankly that these contentions are no longer 
shared by many of those who are indebted to 
Harnack’s scholarship, and in particular that 
dogma cannot be taken simply as the Hellenizing of 
Christianity. His address is an admirable speci- 
men of appreciation and critical analysis blended. 


2 ee 


The Miafectic Theofoayp.” 


PROFESSOR KoEpp is a grateful adherent of the 
Barthian movement and he confesses his faith in 
this pamphlet, in which he endeavours to show 
how such a theology offers a real and specific clue 
to the solution of modern problems in religion. 
After a survey of the post-war situation in Germany 
and the collapse of the idealism and individualism 
of nineteenth-century civilization, he shows how 
the dialectic theology seems to offer the most 
adequate expression for contemporary yearnings 
after a real gospel. The varied elements in the 
Barthian movement are discussed frankly. He 
traces the influence of thinkers like Heinzelmann 
and Traub, as well as Tillich, and compares the 
positions of men like Gogarten and Bultmann in a 
way which is not too common. He hints that 
Barth seems to him to be too radical in pressing 
the qualitative differences in theology, and recog- 
nizes that Bultmann and Gogarten here serve as 
useful counterweights. But the conclusion of the 
whole matter is that this theology is the most 
promising on the horizon. The monograph is a 
penetrating study, which goes into the inwardness 
of the movement with real insight. 


aon SE SSS 
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Ir is a tribute not only to the learning of Professor 
Scheel but to the growing interest in Luther that a 


2 Die gegenwartige Geisteslage und die dialektische 
Theologie, von Wilhelm Koepp, O. Professor der 
Theologie in Greifswald (Mohr, Tiibingen. M.4.20). 

3 Martin Luther: Vom Katholizismus zur Reforma- 
tion, by Dr. Otto Scheel, Professor der Universitat 
Kiel. Zweiter Band, Dritte und vierte Auflage, 
Mit 5 Tafeln und 8 Abbildungen in Text (Mohr, 
Tiibingen. Pp. xii, 694 ; M.33.60). 
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new edition of his second volume should be already 
called for. How thorough Dr. Scheel’s treatment 
is, may be inferred from the fact that this close- 
packed volume deals with the monastic period 
alone ; that is, it occupies what amounts to about 
half of the first volume of Dr. Mackinnon’s monu- 
mental English biography. The English reader is 
provided for by Dr. Mackinnon, and if he will add 
the recent English translation of Dr. Boehmer’s 
work, published by Messrs. Bell, Professor Fyfe’s 
sketch of ‘ Young Luther’ and the English version 
of M. Lucien Lebvre’s ‘ Martin Luther: A Destiny,’ 
which is a work of staccato brilliance, he will be 
abreast of recent researches. The older biographies 
have been superseded by the newer discoveries. It 
is important to bear this in mind, if only for this 
reason that the new movement is again headed by 
Protestant scholars, by Frenchmen like Strohl and 
Jundt, and by Germans like Scheel and Holl—to 
name merely the leaders. For a time, after the 
medizval data thrown up by Denifle, it seemed as 
though Roman scholars had outstripped all others 
in this field. But Protestant learning has now 
caught up and outdistanced its rivals. Dr. Scheel’s 
biography is still incomplete, one hopes, but even 
already it exhibits along with Dr. Mackinnon’s work 
a range and depth ahead of anything else upon the 
subject. Nowhere else are the materials so fully 
handled. 

The plan of this biography reminds us sometimes 
of Masson’s Life of Milton ; Dr. Scheel accumulates 
information about the places and the environment 
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of Luther, with almost too generous a hand. But 
the main thread is not forgotten. The monastic 
life and its inward struggle, the journey to Rome, 
the relations between Luther and Staupitz, and the 
indebtedness of the Reformer to mysticism and 
scholasticism are all treated in detail. More than 
once the author sharply crosses swords with other 
scholars, like Strohl and Holl. But his chief 
opponent is Dr. A. V. Mueller, the distinguished 
authority upon monastic life. Dr. Mueller was one 
of those who did yeoman service in refuting Denifle. 
He was a Dominican priest, and knew monastic 
life from the inside as well as the medizval traditions 
of theology. He is one of the Dominicans who have 
had to leave the Church of Rome. But allies often 
indulge in cross-fire, and no name occurs more often 
in the notes of this period of Luther’s career than 
Mueller’s, commonly by way of protest. 

The notes at the foot of the page and the ample 
appendix furnish the reader with an indispensable 
guide to the subject in its most recent light. Strohl’s 
books are more easily read ; Dr. Scheel’s style is 
heavier. But if a reader is patient enough to study, 
say, sections 4, 5, and 6 of the first chapter, he will 
find that the author has unravelled the threads in 
Luther’s religious development with a thoroughness 
and a skill which are unexampled. You may differ 
from points in his reconstruction, but you are 
indebted to him for a masterly presentation of the 
evidence upon which any judgment must be based. 

James Morratt. 

New York. 


The Man with Be One Talent, 


By THE REVEREND JOHN Mutcu, M.A., B.D., Hatirax, N.S. 


WHAT was wrong with the man of the one talent ? 
As one turns to various commentaries and exposi- 
tions for an answer to that question, greatly as 
they help, one is left unsatisfied. So many inter- 
pretations of this man’s character are offered, that 
it is difficult to be sure of the particular defects 
which Jesus emphasized. Even Bruce says that 
this servant was ‘a poor creature altogether: 
suspicious, timid, heartless, spiritless, idle ’ 1— 
which leaves one wondering how far there is 
evidence to back up each of those accusations, 
1 #.G.T., on Mt 257°. 


and whether there is not room for doubt that our 
Lord was thinking of certain of them. , 

There need be no difficulty about the nature of 
the ‘crime’ itself. This servant was ‘ unprofit- 
able.’ It was not that he had no sense of re- 
sponsibility for his Lord’s money. He had. He 
did not spend it in riotous living. He did not use 
it to have his fellow-servants assassinated, that he 
might get their talents. He was not fool enough 
to think that his lord might not return and demand 
the talent. He took great care of it. He ‘ went 
and digged in the earth and hid his lord’s money.’ 
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That was his crime—he put the talent in a hole 
in the ground instead of trading with it, and making 
profits as did the other two servants. The ‘ crime’ 
Was one against which Jesus constantly warned 
both the nation and the individual. An instance 
of such warning to the nation is the Parable of the 
Barren Fig Tree. An example of such exhorta- 
tion to the individual is what he said about putting 
one’s light under a bushel instead of on a candle- 
stick. 

But when we come to the question of the 
‘motive’ for the crime, our troubles begin. By 
examining various interpretations the difficulties 
become apparent and the quest is narrowed down. 

(1) He failed because he was afraid of his lord. 
He thought that, if he ventured the talent and lost 
it, he would receive harsh treatment. That is the 
reason the man himself gave—‘I knew thee that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast 
not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed: and I was afraid.’ He was the victim 
of a ‘fear psychosis.’ Marcus Dods works out 
that suggestion: ‘If we think, with this servant, 
that God ... never delights in our efforts after 
good, and that whatever we attempt in our life, he 
will coldly weigh and scorn—then manifestly we 
shall have no heart to labour for him.’ ? 

But the servant’s defence is not to be taken 
seriously. As F. W. Robertson pointed out in his 
sermon on Caiaphas’ View of Vicarious Sacrifice— 
“The motive on which a deed is done is not the 
motive which a man allows to others, or whispers 
to himself. Listen to the criminal receiving sen- 
tence, and the cause of condemnation is not the 
enormity of the crime, but the injustice of the 
country’s laws. Hear the man of disorderly life, 
whom society has expelled from her bosom, and the 
cause of the expulsion is not his profligacy, but the 
false slander which has misrepresented him. Take 
his account of the matter, and he is innocent— 
injured—pure.’ As the modern psychologist might 
say, ‘ We rationalize our failures, trying to give 
reasons for that which is inherently unreasonable.’ 
As the ordinary person would say, ‘ Probably this 
man only made an excuse and did not give the 
real reason.’ 

Our Lord knew our bias for making excuses. 
He made the master explode the servant’s pre- 
tence. To put the exposure in modern dress: ‘ If 
you were really afraid of me, while you might not 
_ have ventured my money on a chance of doubling 
it, you would at least have put it in the bank at 
three per cent.’ Any man who has such a fear of 


1 The Parables of our Lord, 261. 
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God that he is afraid to take the risk of some great 
effort for the Kingdom, will, at least, faithfully 
perform, in goodness, righteousness, and truth, 
the daily obligations of his humdrum task. 

(2) Another interpretation is that this man 
failed because of an ‘inferiority complex.’ Trench 
follows that idea in his comparison of this servant 
with the five foolish virgins: ‘ Those virgins erred 
through a vain over-confidence, this servant through 
an under-confidence that was equally vain and 
sinful.’? Details in the story support that in- 
ference. Homiletical use has been made of it 
by no less giants of the pulpit than W. M. Taylor 3 
and Phillips Brooks. No doubt many are ‘un- 
profitable’ to God because they are discouraged 
over their small abilities and opportunities com- 
pared with those of others. On the other hand, 
however, David Smith says: ‘ A man of less ability 
than his fellows, he had been entrusted with a pro- 
portionately smaller sum, and he had taken offence 
thereat and conceived hard thoughts of his master.’ 
Thus he failed from over-confidence rather than 
under-confidence in his own ability. This inter- 
pretation is just as legitimate as the other. But 
they cancel one another. And therefore neither of 
them can be the particular thing on which Jesus 
put His finger in this servant’s failure. 

(3) Other possible interpretations are: that he 
did not believe he would get any reward for his 
work ; that he did not realize the good qualities 
of his master which were of a character to inspire 
love and loyalty in his servants ; that he did not 
like the sort of work assigned him—that of making 
money. All of them may be substantiated by 
details in the parable. All of them are of homileti- 
cal value. But if Jesus had been emphasizing any 
one of them, He probably would have made the 
characters in His story a father and his sons, rather 
than a lord and his slaves. It was his to command 
and theirs to obey. Their work lay before them 
whether or not they expected any reward, liked or 
disliked either their duty or their master. 

(4) Nor are we helped very much by a study of 
the epithet ‘wicked’ which the lord called his 
servant. It is a general term covering various 
particulars, like the words applied to the other 
two servants, ‘good and faithful.’ Such terms 
depend for their significance on the circumstances 
in which they are used and the person to whom or 


2 Ibid. 3 The Parables of our Saviour. 

4*The Man with the One Talent’ in The Purpose and 
Use of Comfort (in Serics published by E. P. Dutton, 
IgI0o). 

5 The Days of His Flesh, 8th ed., 427. 
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the thing to which they refer. In the New Testa- 
ment, movypés is used to cover various sins. 
Satan himself is known as 6 zrovypds, ‘ the wicked 
one,’ full of all malice and deceit. If we should 
give the word its widest possible meaning, we would 
ascribe to this servant every sin in the calendar. 
It is just possible that Jesus here intended it to 
cover merely his crime—that he was ‘ unprofitable.’ 

So much, then, for various attempts to explain 
the ‘motive’ of this man’s ‘crime.’ There re- 
mains one word, however, which Jesus used— 
‘slothful.’? Here is the secret we are after. This 
man failed because he would not stir himself to 
make an effort. The work was too arduous for 
him. He was too much of a sluggard to undertake 
the strenuous and persistent efforts required in 
thinking through and following up the business 
opportunities of his day. He was too lazy even 
to go into some examination of the reputation and 
possibilities of the local money-changers and put 
his money with them. It was far easier to dig a 
hole and bury the money and thus be free from 
all trouble and anxiety. 

The Bible is hard on sluggards. In the Old 
Testament, the writers of Proverbs pour vitriol 
on the slothful. While the word éxvypdés occurs 
only three times in the New Testament, yet the 
book rings throughout with the note of diligence. 
It is a volume of the girt loins and the trimmed 
lamp. It palpitates with the urge to constant 
and exacting toil. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work,’ said Jesus, and He sent His disciples 
to work. The universe and the Kingdom are 
founded through, and sustained by, effort and toil. 
It would seem that our Lord had more hope of a 
Mary Magdalene or a Zaccheus than of a sluggard 
like the man with the one talent. It would seem 
that He felt ‘great sinners make great saints’ 
because they have a desire to stir themselves and 
do something, while neither Satan nor God can do 
much with the slothful. If that be true, Dante was 
tight when he put the sluggards within the gates 
of Hell, but outside the confines of Hell proper, 
showing that both Heaven and Hell had spewed 
them forth : 


Fame of them the world hath none, 
Nor suffers ; mercy and justice scorn them both. 


Perhaps our main trouble with the man of the one 
talent is our passion for character analysis. Jesus 
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was content to paint a few high lights and leave 
the rest in shadow. He drew only two clear-cut 
features of this servant. He was ‘ unprofitable ’ 
and ‘slothful.’ If we must fill in the other 
features, we might paint an easy-going and even 
affable man with as much reason as some have 
pictured a discouraged groundling, a suspicious 
churl, or a defiant fool. For instance, if McNeile 
is right in saying that this servant came forward 
with defiance he must have been a fool of a rare 
sort, knowing that his very life lay in the hands 
of his master. Is there not just as much justifica- 
tion for saying that he came forward with praise 
for, rather than scorn of, his master’s forceful 
and business-like methods, and that he backed up 
his flattery with what he thought would be still 
more pleasing, the talent restored whole ? Such 
questions but bring out all the more clearly that 
our Lord was not giving a complete character 
analysis. What he actually emphasized was the 
failure of this servant to realize that his master 
had demanded but two things from him, work and 
profit, and that for failure in these there could 
be no possible defence. In Bunyan’s picture of 
Slothful with his two companions, Simple and Pre- 
sumption, whom Christian found asleep in the way, 
the main character of our man is illuminated. 
He was presumptuous in neglecting his duty, 
simple in not taking more seriously the day 
of reckoning, and, on his own lord’s showing, 
slothful. 

That Jesus made the man of the one talent fail, 
rather than either of the other two, but brings into 
clear relief the main design of the whole story. 
Both the other servants might have failed for the 
same reason as he. As Bruce points out— excuse 
for negligence will be accepted in no case, not even 
in the case of those whose power of service is a 
minimum.’* There is no exemption from God’s 
demand for profit and diligence. Or as one has put 
it in another connexion: ‘ It is the invariable test 
of our Lord Himself, with whom the irremediable 
sin is ever the sin of lovelessness, fruitlessness, 
slothfulness—the damning accusation, “ye did 
it not.”’® Jn this particular parable lovelessness 
is not stressed, but fruitlessness and slothfulness 
are. 

1 The Gospel according to St. Matthew, on 25%. 


2 The Parabolic Teaching of Jesus, 206. 
3 Law, The Tests of Life, 285. 
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*O World Invisible.’ 


Any new anthology of religious poetry claims our 
‘attention, for in it we hope to find some memor- 
able and living poem. Many beautiful verses are 
written which appear in magazines and weeklies 
(often American), and some of them are incor- 
porated in slender volumes of poetry which seem 
to miss their mark. Thus we keep a keen eye on 
the collections which come out occasionally. 

And here is O World Invisible, an anthology 
compiled by Professor Edward Thompson, and 
published at 6s. by Ernest Benn. Professor 
‘Thompson is known to possess a sensitive and rare 
‘appreciation of spiritual things ; and it goes without 
saying that his assembly of poems and prose extracts 
must be precious and valuable. The appearance of 
the long, thin, pale blue volume, with its excellent 
type, does him justice. 

He has avoided, he tells us in his preface, poetry 
written with a congregational or communal pur- 
pose ; it is too busy and prying—too aware of others 
—to be really devout. ‘ Religion rises in solitude.’ 
We observe two things which dismay us somewhat, 
that our collector has not given the names of his 
authors at the end of his extracts—surely a pro- 
voking business this turning to the back of the 
book to trace them by an index—and also, he has 
seen fit to include some pieces which we already 
know so well that they have almost, if we are frank 
enough to own it, lost their potency through 
‘constant repetition. We mean hymns like ‘ Awake 
my soul, and with the sun,’ ‘ Abide with me,’ and 
verses such as ‘ Love made me welcome, yet my 
soul drew back.’ Yet there is but a smattering of 
these. We glance through the index to see from 
what Oriental sources verses have been drawn, 
as Professor Thompson is famed for his knowledge 
of India. Here is a passage from a remarkable 
‘poem by a living Bengali poetess who in her verses 
combines Vedantist and Christian thought : 


In Him no parts are found ; 

No body locks Him round, 

He by compulsion draws none ; nay, nor one 

That seeketh Him would shun. 

! Opposing none, resisting none, He still 

: Bears gifts for whoso will ; 
In life on life the Eternal Witness stands, 
Enlightenment and freedom in His hands. 

Then from Kabir, the weaver-saint of the four- 
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teenth century, we have a translation from Evelyn 
Underhill and Tagore : 


O servant, where dost thou seek Me? 
Lo, I am beside thee. 


But it is not, probably, in these Eastern writers 
that the average Briton will choose his treasures of 
the memory. We have looked through the set of 
one hundred and seventeen extracts, and desire to 
give the attentive seeker the news he craves. It.is 
possible that he may not know Sidney Lanier, save 
through the well-known poem about the Saviour 
and the woods—in that case he will rejoice ex- 
ceedingly in the short outburst beginning : 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 
God : 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh- 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the 
marsh and the skies. 


Who is Elizabeth Bridges ? She contributes a 
fiery little poem entitled ‘ John Baptist,’ picturing 
the wanderings of the strong saint : 


For friend, 
The dazzling breathing dream. 


Immediately after her poem is a song by a Persian 
mystic, of which the last verse also lingers : 


Drunk tho’ we be with pleasure, Thou art our 


Faith, 

Helpless, without hand or foot, Thou art our 
Faith, 

Whether we be Nazarenes, Mussalmans, or 
Gebres, 


Whatso’er our creed, Thou art our Faith ! 


Many will be glad to read Cardinal Newman’s 
*Candlemas,’ which we do not remember to have 
seen before. There is a charming wistful poem 
entitled ‘The Doorkeeper’ by one who was a 
famous surgeon in Birmingham, picturing himself 
shut out, yet permitted to see his dear ones passing 
in to the Paradise of God. Also important are 
Professor Thompson’s own ‘The Man that has 
Withdrawn,’ written on a Tigris boat in war-time, 
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and ‘ Rejoicing in Quiet.’ William Noel Hodgson’s 
rapidly running poem, ‘Before Action,’ is finely 
phrased, and best of all is the unfamiliar poem, 
John Freeman’s ‘Prayer to my Lord,’ which is 
surely certain to find a place in many anthologies 
yet to be made, and of which we quote the last 
stanza : 


If ever Thou canst love me, love me yet, 

When sweet impetuous loves within me stir, 

And the frail portals of my spirit fret— 

The love of love, that makes Heaven heavenlier, 

The love of earth, of birds, children, and light, 

Love of this bitter, lovely nativeland.. . 

Oh love me when sick with all these I stand 

And Death’s far-rumoured wings beat on the 
lonely night. 


Does Dr. Thompson know H. W. Massingham’s 
beautiful verses about the Coming of our Lord ? 
They might well have found a place here. Finally, 
we thank him for printing Lily Dougall’s ‘ Grant 
beauty to our dead,’ in which she prays that they 
may be faring on with sunrise in the heart. 


C. MILEs. 
Shere. 


William Charles Braithwaite. 


There died in 1922 at the age of fifty-nine an 
outstanding member of the Quaker persuasion, 
William Charles Braithwaite. He was the eighth 
child of Joseph and Martha Braithwaite, both 
Quaker recorded ministers. His father was a 
conveyancing barrister, and William Braithwaite 
followed him in the law, afterwards, however, 
giving it up and joining his cousin in the private 
banking firm of Gillett & Company, one of the last 
of the private banks in the country. A number of 
extracts from the articles and pamphlets of William 
Charles Braithwaite has been made by his two 
sisters, Anna L. B. Thomas and Elizabeth B. 
Emmott. They have also written a short memoir, 
and the whole is published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. with the title William Charles Braith- 
waite, B.A., LL.B., D.Th.: Memoir and Papers 
(5s. net). The last week of Braithwaite’s life was a 
typical one. ‘On the Sunday morning he spoke in 
Banbury Meeting, on John iil. 16, dwelling specially 
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on the thought of God and Christ working together — 
for man’s salvation. On Monday and Tuesday he 
attended the Quarterly Meeting at Oxford, and ~ 
took a leading part in the Conference on the Ministry; 
on Wednesday he was as usual at the Bank, and in { 
the evening gave the first of a series of six talks — 
at ‘The Windmill” Adult School Study Circle, © 
on ‘The League of Nations”; Thursday was a ~ 
market-day, always a busy business day; on { 
Friday, though feeling far from well, he went up to ; 
London by the early train to attend an educational } 
meeting.’ ; 

But perhaps two quotations will show the manner 
of the man he was even better than this enumera- 
tion of his activities. Speaking in January 1900 
at an Adult!School meeting, he says : ‘Our nation’s — 
life is famishing for want of men—not weather- 
cocks, veering with every wind of opinion, turning 
round and round aimlessly, and only serving as. ] 
straws to show which way the wind blows—but 
fighting cocks, men of courage and conviction, who 
will dare to battle for the right. We are sunk in 
prosperity ; inert in the presence of rampant social — 
evils at home and a rampant Imperialism abroad, | 
the old ideals no longer rouse us, faith and con-— 
science and duty are a little out of fashion, and 
there must be no slackening of any of the forces 
that revitalize and regenerate the nation. Our 
Adult School work goes to the very root of our 
present-day need.’ 

When his Bank was faced with a crisis at the 
beginning of August 1914: ‘ William came to the - 
home at West Bar (after Meeting at Banbury on 
Sunday morning), and, closing the door, said to 
his sister: “‘ Dear Aunt Kate used always to 
uphold her nephews by prayer. I want thee to 
take her place. We are in great need of prayer 
Now, and I want thee very specially to pray for us 
and all our partners that we may have wisdom and 
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guidance.” ’ 
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